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An  Aid  to  the  Librarian’s 
Service  to  Children 


My  BOOK  HOUSE  is  not  urged  upon  librarians  for  general  library 
circulation.  Its  place  is  in  the  home. 

However,  many  libraries  have  found  it  to  be  of  great  value  in  the 
children’s  department. 

My  BOOK  HOUSE  does  deserve  examination  by  every  librarian  and 
may  be  recommended  without  reservation  to  every  home  with  children. 


VBGDKHOUSE 


A  Foundation  for  the  Reading  Flabit 


My  BOOK  HOUSE  is  not  a  child’s  library.  Nothing  can  take  the  place  of 
wisely  chosen  individual  books. 

Here  is  where  My  BOOK  HOUSE  renders  important  aid  to  the  librarian. 
My  BOOK  HOUSE  creates  a  taste  for  reading.  It  develops  in  the  child  the 
ability  to  choose  with  discrimination  so  that  the  library  he  builds  will  be  a 
worthy  one. 

Thus  it  supplements  the  influence  of  the  library,  by  its  influence  in  the  home. 
It  piepares  the  child  for  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  library  and  right  use  of 
its  facilities. 

My  BOOK  HOUSE  consists  of  six  volumes,  a  total  of  2560  pages.  Every  selec¬ 
tion  is  made  for  its  interest  to  the  child  as  well  as  for  its  literary  merit  and 
ethical  soundness.  It  attracts  children  by  its  many  illustrations  in  color,  its 
beautiful  printing  and  binding,  its  very  size. 

To  librarians  wishing  to  know  more  of  this  work  in  order  to  form  an  unbiased 
judgment  as  to  its  right  to  a  place  in  every  home,  we  shall  gladly  send  full 
descriptive  literature.  No  obligation  of  any  kind  will  be  incurred  bv  vour 
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New  Stokes  Books  Suited  to  Library  Use 

MAKING  BUSINESS 

ADVANCEMENT  SURE  By  william  m.  jackson 

A  relief  from  the  usual  smug  advice  to  young  workers,  these  fifty  vigorous  ,talks  by  the  personnel 
manager  of  a  metropolitan  newspaper  contain  clear-cut  suggestions  as  to  how  ambitious  workers  can 
get  the  most  from  their  present  jobs  and  make  advancement  to  bigger  ones  sure.  $i-5° 

The  LIFE  of 

ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON  By  rosaline  masson 

Author  of  “I  Can  Remember  Robert  Louis  Stevenson” 

“Unquestionably  better  and  more  complete  than  any  other  Life  of  R.  L.  S.,”  says  Clayton  Hamilton, 
author  of  “On  the  Trail  of  Stevenson,”  of  this  vivid,  distinctly  readable  biography  whose  interest  is 
by  no  means  confined  to  lovers  of  R.  L.  S.  “Miss  Masson’s  book,”  says  Mr.  Hamilton,  “presents  a 
more  rounded  and  more  acceptable  image  of  Stevenson  than  was  offered  a  score  of  years  ‘ago  by 
Sir  Graham  Balfour.”  Illustrated.  $3.00 

CONTEMPORARY  BRITISH  DRAMATISTS 

“Coming  upon  this  group  of  British  plays  cm  be  compared  to  coming  u,pon  a  bright,  bubbling  stream 
in  the  midst  of  a  burning  desert,”  says  the  Chicago  Evening  Post  of  the  first  four  volumes  in  this  new 
series  of  plays  by  living  British  dramatists.  The  volumes  ready  are :  Exodus,  by  H.  F.  Rubinstein 
and  Halcott  Glover;  The  Conquering  Hero,  by  Allen  Monkhouse;  Midsummer  Madness,  by  Clifford 
Bax,  and  What’s  Wrong  with  the  Drama?  by  H.  F.  Rubinstein.  Each,  $1.50 

The  DAILY  FIVE  MINUTES  By  j.  p.  muller 

A  practical  system  of  ten  daily  exercises,  requiring  only  five  minutes,  perfected  by  the  famous  Danish 
physical  director.  Invaluable  to  business  men  and  women,  students,  etc.  Fully  illustrated.  $1.00 

The  GREEN  BAY  TREE  by  louis  brqmfield 

In  its  nearest  aspect  this  is  a  story  of  two  American  sisters,  vividly  , and  truthfully  contrasted,  yet  in¬ 
exorably  involved  in  each  other’s  destiny — one  beautiful  and  lawless,  the  other  her  opposite.  In  its 
larger  significance  it  is  an  epic  of  American  family  life,  a  book  of  amazing  force,  truth  and  beauty. 
March  29.  $2.00 

I,  THE  KING  By  WAYLAND  WELLS  WILLIAMS 

Author  of  “Family,”  etc. 

The  story  of  a  man  who  had  money  and  didn’t  know  what  to  do  with  it;  of  a  man  who  found  he  was 
happiest  when  responsible  for  the  happiness  of  others.  An  interesting  story  of  popular  appeal. 

$2.00 

The  OWLS’  HOUSE  b7  crosbie  garstin 

A  real  man’s  book — but  women,  too,  may  like  it,  you  never  can  tell !  Here  are  adventure,  romance  and 
excitement:  smuggling,  wrecking,  gypsies,  pirates,  fighting — and  lovemaking. 

4th  Printing.  $2.00 

The  EDUCATION  of  PETER  b7  jqhn  wiley 

Peter  goes  to  college  equipped  with  practical  advice  on  how  to  “get  on,”  conscientiously  bestowed  by 
a  successful  older  brother.  The  advice  doesn’t  fit  because  Peter  is  not  like  his  brother.  A  novel  for 
anyone  interested  in  American  young  people.  $2.00 


Coming  late  in  March:  Table  Decorations  for  All  Occasions,  by  Edna  Sibley  Tipton;  The  Boyhood 
of  Edward  MacDowell,  by  Abbie  Farwell  Brown;  The  Policewoman:  Her  Sendee  and  Ideals,  by  Mary 
E.  Hamilton,  and  a  New  and  Revised  Edition  of  Home  Furnishing :  Practical  and  Artistic,  by  Alice 
M.  Kellogg. 


443  Fourth  Avenue  FREDERICK  A.  STOKES  COMPANY  New  York 
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SHAW  BUSINESS  BOOKS 


SOME  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS 


Principles  of  Advertising 

By  DANIEL  STARCH,  Ph.D. 

Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration,  Harvard  University 


AS  far  as  practiaally  possible 
iat  the  present  time,  the  au¬ 
thor,  a  long-recognized  author¬ 
ity  on  advertising,  has  devel¬ 
oped  in  this  book  scientific 
methods  for  dealing  with,  the 
problems  of  advertising.  All  of 
the  methods  recommended  have 
built  up  the  effectiveness  of  ad¬ 


vertising  and  increased  returns. 

Principles  of  Advertising 
shows  why  some  campaigns 
have  failed  and  why  others  have 
succeeded.  It  discusses  at 
length  national  advertising,  re¬ 
tail  advertising,  foreign  adver¬ 
tising  and  financial  advertising. 
998  pages.  Cloth.  Net,  $5. 


Personnel  Management 


By  WALTER  DILL  SCOTT 

President  of  Northwestern  University;  formerly  President  of  The  Scott 
Company,  Consultants  and  Engineers  in  Industrial  Personnel;  Director 
of  Committee  on  Classification  of  Personnel  in  the  Army; 


and  ROBERT  C.  CLOTHIER 

Forpierly  Employment  Manager  of  the  Curtis  Publishing  Company; 
Member  of  Committee  pn  Classification  of  Personnel  in  the  Army; 
Vice-President  of  The  Scott  Company. 


IN  this  new  book  the  authors 
trace  the  historical  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  personnel  move¬ 
ment  and  the  rise  of  the  idea 
that  a  vital  productive  force 
lies  in  the  proper  utilization  of 
the  special  aptitudes  of  indi¬ 
vidual  workers.  The  methods, 
scientific  tests  and  instruments 
employed  by  forward-thinking 


concerns  in  determining  these 
special  aptitudes  and  utilizing 
them  to  the  best  advantage  in 
economical  operation  are  de¬ 
scribed  in  detail.  And,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  the  authors  have  pre¬ 
sented,  in  this  volume,  a  graphic 
delineation  of  well  set-up  per¬ 
sonnel  control.  656  pages.  Cloth. 

Net,  $4. 


Applied  Business  Finance 


By  EDMOND  E.  LINCOLN,  M.A.  ( Oxon .)  Ph.D. 

Chief  Statistician,  Western  Electric  Company,  Inc.;  Sometime  As¬ 
sistant  Professor  of  Finance,  Graduate  School  of  Business  Adminis¬ 
tration,  Harvard  University. 


OUTLINES  the  principles  of 
financing  which  actually 
arise  from  day  to  day  in  the 
operation  of  the  average  busi¬ 
ness  concern.  The  entire  book 
is  devoted  to  those  principles 
of  financing  which  apply  in  the 
small  and  medium  sized  con¬ 
cerns,  incorporated  or  unin¬ 
corporated,  as  well  as  those 
principles  common  to  all  con¬ 
cerns,  whether  large  or  small. 


The  problems  of  financing  are 
specifically  studied  in  relation 
to  construction,  purchase,  pro¬ 
duction,  distribution  and  con¬ 
sumption  of  goods  and  the 
whole  field  of  business  activi¬ 
ties.  They  are  very  definitely 
linked  up  with  the  changes  in 
the  Business  Cycle.  Most  im¬ 
portant,  the  long  time  outcome 
of  various  financial  policies  is 
particularly  emphasized.  772 
pages.  Cloth.  Net,  $4. 


Published  by 

A.  W.  SHAW  COMPANY 

CASS,  HURON  AND  ERIE  STREETS 
NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  LONDON 


* 
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Books  for  the  Business  Man 


THE  INDUSTRIAL 
WORKER 

Norman  Ware 

This  book  portrays  the  social  and  economic 
conditions  underlying  the  industrial  revolts 
of  the  40’s,  interpreting  the  purposes  of 
those  involved  and  the  reforms  that  re¬ 
sulted.  $--5° 

RAILWAY  RATES  AND 
COST  OF  SERVICE 

Owen  Ely 

A  brilliant  summing  up  of  present-day 
railway  rate  difficulties  that  clears  up 
present  inconsistencies  and  develops  a 
broad  and  practical  theory  of  the  cost  of 
service.  $2.00 

A  THEORY  OF 
CONSMUPTION 

Hazel  Kyrk 

“A  stimulating  and  thought-provoking 
treatment  of  a  hitherto  little  discussed  field 
of  economics.”' — Chicago  Eve.  P ost.  $2.50 

REGULATION  ANDTHE 
MANAGEMENT  OF 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 

Charles  Stillman  Morgan 

Can  there  be  a  strict  limitation  of  the 
return  which  the  capital  and  management 
engaged  in  the  furnishing  of  public  utility 
service  received,  and  yet  a  high  degree 
of  productive  efficiency?  This  problem 
forms  the  basis  of  Mr.  Morgan’s  illumi¬ 
nating  analysis.  $2-5° 


Hart ,  Schafflner  &  Marx 
Prize  Essays  in  Economics 


MONEY 

William  Trufant  Foster  and 
Waddill  Catchings 

“I  have  read  it  with  absorbing  interest. 
It  is  admirable.”- — Reginald  McKenna.  $3.50 

COSTS  AND  PROFITS 

Hudson  Bridge  Hastings 

“No  one  interested  in  the  business  cycle  can 
afford  to  neglect  this  book.” — N.  Y.  Post. 

$2.50 

CYCLES  OF 
UNEMPLOYMENT 

William  Arthur  Berridge 

“No  better  information  concerning  the  state 
of  the  labor  market  is  available.” — New 
York  Times.  $1.25 

THE  MAKING  OF 
INDEX  NUMBERS 

Irving  Fisher 

$7-50 

In  preparation 

BANK  CREDIT  AND  BUSINESS 
CYCLES 

By  O.  M.  W.  Sprague 
PROFITS 

By  William  T.  Foster  and  Waddill 
Catchings 

SOCIAL  CONSEQUENCE  OF  BUSINESS 
CYCLE 

By  Maurice  B.  Hexter 
THE  PROBLEM  OF  BUSINESS 
FORECASTING 
By  Drs.  W.  M.  Persons  and 
Wm.  T.  Foster 


Published  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Poliak  Foundation  for 
Economic  Research. 


Houghton  Mifflin  Company 
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?&/  YEARBOOKS -TRADE  LISTS  " 
r  MAGAZINES -CODES -REP3BIS  N 

m  r — r  i 


j  DIXIE  BUSINESS  BOOKSHOpI 


A  Bibliography  of 
2,700  Business  Books 

TOGETHER  WITH  TWO  SUPPLEMENTS 

BROUGHT  UP  TO  DATE 

Listing  Altogether  About 

4,500  Different  Titles 

Sent  Free  Upon  Request 

The  Dixie  Business  Book  Shop  is  the  only  specialist  exclusively  retailing  books 
pertaining  to  business  economics  of  all  publishers,  in  all  languages,  new,  out  of  print 
and  second  hand. 

Books  which  we  carry  in  stock  will  be  sent  on  approval  to  a!ny  library  or  indi¬ 
vidual  in  the  United  States. 

To  libraries  we  offer  a  specialized  knowledge  which  cannot  by  had  „from  a  general 
book  store.  We  deal  with  all  of  the  larger  institutional  libraries  of  a  financial  char¬ 
acter  and  understand  their  requirements. 

Our  business  is  not  only  to  sell  books,  but  also  to  buy  from  libraries  such  dupli¬ 
cate  material  as  they  wish  to  dispose  of  which  comes  within  our  classification  of 
business  economic  subjects.  U. 

We  specialize  in  prompt  service  and  immediate  reports.  Our  field  covers  the 
following  classifications : 


Accounting 

Advertising 

Banking 

Business  Biography 
Bond  and  Interest  Tables 
Business  Cycles 
Business  Letters 
Commercial  Law 
Commodities 
Corporations 
Credits  and  Collections 


Dictionaries 

Economics 

Efficiency 

Finance 

Foreign  Exchange 
Foreign  Trade 
Foreign  Economics 
General  Business 
Industrial  Problems 
Insurance  and  Real  Estate 

Investment 

/ 

Year  Books 


Management 
Marketing 
Organized  Markets 
Prices 

Public  Finance 

Railroads 

Salesmanship 

Secretarial  Aids 

Sociology 

Speculation 

Tariff  and  Taxation 


Ask  for  Specal  Bibliography  B-10 


DIXIE  BUSINESS  BOOK  SHOP 

140  Greenwich  Street,  New  York 
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Three  Standard  Reference  Man  u|a  1  sj 
of  Permanent  Value 


The  ACCOUNTANTS’ 
HANDBOOK 

The  first  in  its  field,  it  assembles  basic  data  on  all  subjects 
the  accountant  meets  in  his  daily  work.  Covers  adequately  not 
only  accounting,  but  also  finance,  management,  law,  banking, 
office  methods,  and  allied  activities  as  the  accountant  must  know 
them.  Will  be  in  permanent  demand  for  it  is  universal  in  its 
usefulness  and  standard  in  authority.  33  sections,  1675  pages. 
Flexible  binding,  gilt  edges.  $7.  so 


CORPORATION  PROCEDURE 

The  standard  manual  on  every  conceivable  question  of  procedure  in  handling  corporate 

affairs,  from  each  of  three  aspects — law,  finance,  and  accounting.  267  corporate  forms _ 

the  most  complete  collection  ever  assembled  in  one  volume.  The  court  of  last  resort  for 
corporate  information.  1689  pages.  ^I0  Q0 

Montgomery’s 

INCOME  TAX  PROCEDURE 

1924 

For  eight  years,  in  its  successive  annual  editions,  this  has  been 
accepted  as  the  one  complete,  reliable  tax  service  in  a  single 
volume.  Itsi  reference  value  is  permanent,  for  in  the  countless 
cases  where  the  government  questions  returns,  Montgomery’s 
manual  for  that  year  must  be  consulted.  1750  pages.  $10.00 

MANAGEMENT  and  ADMINISTRATION 

Published  monthly  for  executives  making  good  on  big  jobs. 

A  magazine  that  will  be  called  for  by  the  highest  type  men 
who  come  into  your  library.  Make  sure  that  you  have  it  on 
file. 


THE  RONALD  PRESS  COMPANY 

20  Vesey  Street  “ Publishers  New  York 
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Books  for  the  Business  Man 

DUMPING:  A  Problem,  in  International  Trade 

By  Jacob  Viner 

A  historical  account  of  dumping,  its  economic  effects, 
its  relation  to  the  question  of  unfair  competition,  and 
available  methods  of  controlling  its  abuses. 

$3.00,  postpaid  $3.12 

RISK  AND  RISK-BEARING 

By  Charles  O.  Hardy 

A  connected  and  thorough  treatment  of  the  elements  of 
uncertainty  in  business  enterprise. 

$3.50,  postpaid  $3.60 

THE  ECONOMICS  OF  OVERHEAD  COSTS 

By  J.  Maurice  Clark 

Analyzes  the  complicated  problem  of  overhead  costs  and 
probes  for  the  theoretical  principles  which  will  aid  in  its 
solution.  $4.00.  postpaid  $4.15 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO  PRESS 

5956  Ellis  Avenue  Chicago,  Illinois 


THE  COAL  CATALOG 

is  a  reference  work  on  all  coals  and  coal  mines  in  the  United  States.  It  supplies  full  and 
complete  information  on  the  various  coal  seams  and  mining  districts  in  each  of  the  24  coal 
producing  states  of  the  Union.  It  furnishes  a  clear  idea  as  to  the  differences  in  the  ranks 
and  structures  of  coal,  the  requirements  for  each  industrial  use,  how  coals  differ  by  seams 
and  localities  and  their  comparative  values.  Close  to  4,000  analyses  of  coal  are  given  and 
also  an  extensive  table  showing  the  fusion  point  in  the  ash  of  coals  mined  in  each  state. 

Articles  are  included  on  the  geology  of  coal,  sampling  and  analysis,  purchase  of  coal 
by  the  specification  method,  preparation  and  storage  of  coal,  the  export  trade,  the  strip 
mining  industry,  description  of  the  various  kinds  of  coke  and  the  methods  of  manufacture, 
etc.,  etc.  A  large  number  of  maps  are  included  and  a  variety  of  lists  useful  for  read}- 
reference. 

Each  state  has  its  own  DIRECTORY  OF  COAL  MINES.  This  is  very  complete, 
giving  such  essential  information  on  each  operation  as  the  names  of  officials,  addresses, 
railroad  connections,  shipping  point,  seam  worked,  equipment  used  underground  and  on 
tipple,  sizes  of  coal  shipped,  yearly  capacity,  etc.  All  information  in  the  DIRECTORY  is 
gathered  by  direct  correspondence  with  coal  mines  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

The  price  of  the  COAL  CATALOG  is  $15.  If  purchased  on  a  five-year  subscription 
plan,  the  price  is  $10.00. 

Keystone  Consolidated  Publishing  Company 

800  Penn  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


The  Hobo 

By  »ls  Anderson 

$2.50,  postpaid  $2.60 

The  Negro  in  Chicago 

$4.00,  postpaid  $4.15 

The  New  Testament 

An  American  Translation 
By  Edgar  J.  Goodspeed 

$1.50,  $2.50,  and  $3.00 
Postage  12  cents  extra 

Boss  Platt  and  His 
New  York  Machine 

By  Harold  Gosnell 

$3.00,  postpaid  $3.10 

Syllabus  of  American 
Literature 

By  William  T.  Hastings 

75  cents,  postpaid  78  cents 
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MOODY’S 

Rating  Books 

for  1924 

John  Moody’s  four  annual  vol¬ 
umes  have  for  fifteen  years  been 
regarded  as  the  standard  publica¬ 
tions  dealing  with  corporation 
facts  and  security  values.  All  in 
all  they  contain  upwards  of  8,000 
pages,  furnish  full  information, 
statistics  and  financial  statements 
on  10,000  companies,  and  describe, 
analyze  and  rate  in  accordance  with 
investment  value  more  than  50,000 
bond  and  stock  issues  of  all  classes. 

The  1924  editions  are  now  be¬ 
ing  published,  the  four  volumes 
being  as  follows  : 

Governments  and  Municipals 
Public  Utilities 
Industrials 
Railroads 

The  usual  prices  will  prevail: 
$ 80  the  set  or  $20  for  individual 
volumes.  For  prompt  delivery  orders 
should  be  entered  at  once. 

Moody’s  Rating  Books  are  the 
only  books  published  by  John 
Moody,  and  they  are  not  consoli¬ 
dated  with  any  other  manuals. 
Recognized  as  authoritative,  they 
should  be  at  the  disposal  of  inves¬ 
tors  in  every  library. 

Write  us  for  details  of  our  spe¬ 
cial  Book  and  Service  combina¬ 
tion  offer  to  libraries. 

MOODY’S 

Investors  Service 

JOHN  MOODY,  President 

35  Nassau  Street,  New  York 

BOSTON  CHICAGO 

PHILA  D  i  LPH 1 A  LOS  ANGELES 


Business 
Building 
Books 

These  books  represent  the  collective  ex¬ 
perience  in  their  respective  fields.  The 
business  man  who  attempts  to  do  busi¬ 
ness  by  the  trial  and  error  method  will 
soon  become  as  rare  as  the  physician  or 
lawyer  who  tries  to  practice  without 
proper  preparation. 

The  ever  increasing  demand  for  our 
business  publications  proves  that  a  good 
book  may  take  the  place  of  costly  per¬ 
sonal  experience.  The  business  man 
who  systematically  utilizes  the  experience 
of  others  saves  time  and  money. 

Constructive  Collecting.  By  R.  J.  Cassell, 
Credit  Manager,  Grinnell  Brothers.  Detroit. 
Five  hundred  pages  of  real  collection  ideas. 
Especially  adapted  to  the  problems  of  the  re¬ 
tail  merchant  and  installment  houses.  Cloth, 
$5.00. 

Business  Letter  Writing.  By  Alexander  M. 
i  .  Candee,  Advertising  Manager,  National  Ena¬ 
meling  and  Stamping  Company,  Milwaukee. 
A  book  for  the  independent  thinker — for  the 
correspondent  who  realizes  that  every  letter 
must  be  made  to  fit  a  situation.  Cloth,  $3.00. 

Mathematics  for  the  Accountant.  By  Eugene 
R.  Vinal,  A.  M.,  Boston.  The  only  book  of 
its  kind  that  reinforces  the  discussions  by 
practical  problems  for  solution.  Complete 
with  Logarithmetic  Tables,  $3.00. 

Buying  for  the  Long  Pull.  By  John  R. 
Spears.  In  this  book  the  author  shows  in  a 
practical  way  how  you  may  eliminate  the 
various  hazards  of  investment  so  ^that  over 
a  period  of  time  you  can  have  reasonable 
safety  and  profit  for  every  investment  you 
make.  Price  $2.00. 

First  Principles  of  Advertising.  By  Wilbur 
D.  Nesbit,  Vice  President,  William  H.  Ran¬ 
kin  Company,  Chicago  and  New  York.  A 
simple  and  yet  practical  outline  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  advertising  processes,  written  by  a  man 
acknowledged  to  be  a  foremost  authority. 
Just  the  book  for  the  busy  man.  Beautiful 
fabrikoid  binding,  $1.50. 

Regular  Trade  Discount  to  Dealers 

THE 

Gregg  Publishing  Company 

New  York  Chicago  Boston 

London  San  Francisco 
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Library  Book  Outlook 


The  outstanding  fiction  title  of  the  past 
fortnight  is  ‘Gerald  Cranston’s  Lady,’  by  Gil¬ 
bert  Frankau  (Century,  $2),  a  story  of  English 
high  finance  and  marriage,  in  which  a  man 
of  extraordinary  ability  and  strength  of  char¬ 
acter,  and  a  beautiful  woman  who  has  never 
really  loved,  discover  their  own  secret  of 
happiness  at  last,  after  running  close  to  marital 
shipwreck. 

For  publication  on  March  14th,  Philip 
Gibbs’s  ‘Heirs  Apparent’  (Doran,  $2)  is  an¬ 
nounced.  This  is  a  story  of  the  young  genera¬ 
tion  born  just  too  late  for  active  participation 
in  the  World  War,  but  profoundly  affected 
by  its  aftermath. 

In  Waldo  Frank’s  ‘Salvos’  (801,  Liveright, 
$2.50',  we  have  criticisms  and  characterization 
of  such  contemporary  writers  as  Theodore 
Dreiser,  D.  H.  Lawrence,  Van  Wyck  Brooks, 
Eugene  O’Neill,  and  Sherwood  Anderson. 
‘From  Whitman  to  Sandburg  in  American 
Poetry,’  by  Bruce  Weirick  (811.7,  Macmillan, 
$2),  is  a  critical  survey,  intellectual  but  not 
high-brow,  by  a  Professor  of  English  in  the 
University  of  Illinois.  Arnold  Whitbridge’s 
‘Critical  Ventures  in  Modern  French  Litera¬ 
ture’  (840.4,  Scribner,  $1.75)  comprises  nine 
essays  on  Sainte-Beuve,  Stendhal,  Sacha 
Guitry,  Anatole  France,  and  others.  Sheldon 
Cheney’s  ‘Primer  of  Modern  Art’  (701,  Live- 
right,  $6)  claims  to  be  the  first  comprehensive 
book  on  modern  art  in  all  fields,  including 
the  drama,  interior  decoration,  architecture, 
and  industry. 

Biography  offers  ‘An  Intimate  Portrait  of 
R.  L.  S.,’  by  Lloyd  Osbourne  (Scribner,  $1.50), 
a  new  155-page  contribution  to  Stevensoniana 
by  Stevenson’s  stepson ;  Remain  Rolland’s 
‘Mahatma  Gandhi,’  in  English  translation 
(Century,  $1.50),  an  interpretative  biographical 
study  of  India’s  most  famous  public  figure, 
who  is  also  one  of  the  world’s  most  misunder¬ 
stood  and  most  salient  personalities;  and  fur¬ 
ther  reminiscences  of  Gerald  Cumberland’s, 
entitled  ‘Written  in  Friendship’  (Brentano, 
$2.50),  discussing  such  celebrities  as  Arthur 
Symons,  Sheila  Kaye-Smith,  W.  B.  Yeats, 
Arthur  Machen,  Margot  Asquith,  and  John 
Galsworthy. 

Miscellaneous  oustanding  titles  include  ‘The 
Oil  Trusts  and  Anglo-American  Relations,’  by 
E.  H.  Davenport  and  Sidney  Russell  Cooks 
(327,  Macmillan,  $2.50),  which  reveals  the 
international  scramble  for  control  of  the  oil¬ 
fields;  a  new  Edwin  E.  Slosson  book,  ‘Chats 
on  Science’  (500.  Century,  $2),  written  for 
intelligent  laymen  who  have  no  special  scien¬ 
tific  education;  and  Jesse  Lee  Bennett’s  ‘What 
Books  Can  Do  For  You’  (026,  Doran,  $2),  an 
aid  to  self-culture,  including  lists  of  selected 
books. 


‘The  Philosopher’s  Stone,’  by  J.  Anker  Lar¬ 
sen,  the  novel  which  won  the  Gylendal  award 
of  70,000  kroner,  will  be  published  by  Knopf, 
in  April.  Details  about  the  story  Itself  are 
not  yet  available.  This  is  perhaps  the  most 
famous  prize  novel  thus  far  published.  The 
award,  made  by  the  Scandinavian  publishing 
firm  of  Gylendal,  amounts  approximately  to 
$10,000.  In  addition  to  this,  the  author  will 
receive  $4,000  in  royalties  on  the  first  Danish 
edition  of  20,000  copies,  and  $2,500  on  the 
Swedish  edition. 

Rafael  Sabatini’s  ‘Scaramouche,’  Emerson 
Hough’s  ‘The  Covered  Wagon,’  and  A.  S.  M. 
Hutchinson’s  ‘If  Winter  Co»mes’  are  available 
in  the  Grosset  &  Dunlap  ‘popular  copyright’ 
reprints,  at  reduced  prices  (75c.  each).  Many 
of  these  popular  reprints  are  being  brought 
out  nowadays  much  sooner  than  formerly, 
due  in  great  measure  to  their  immediate 
popularization  thru  the  motion-picture  the¬ 
atres. 

The  upward  trend  in  book-prices  has  not 
ceased,  except  in  the  case  of  new  fiction.  As 
a  result  of  recent  increases  in  the  wages  of 
compositors  and  pressmen,  two  leading  pub¬ 
lishing-houses  have  announced  a  sweeping  up¬ 
ward  revision  on  the  prices  of  their  standard 
items;  and  other  lists  show  numerous  mis¬ 
cellaneous  increases. 

“Recently  published,”  in  the  mention  of 
Macy’s  ‘Story  of  the  World’s  Literature’  a 
fortnight  ago,  should  have  read,  “recently 
announced.”  The  publishers  (Liveright)  ex¬ 
pected  to  have  had  it  published  some  time 
ago,  but  it  seems  that  Mr.  Macy  is  not  quite 
ready  to  have  it  go  to  press. 

Libraries  which  cannot  afford  to  buy  the 
standard  six-volume  Grove  ‘Dictionary  of 
Music’  have  now  available  a  remarkable  one- 
volume  ‘New  Encyclopedia  of  Music  and 
Musicians,’  by  Waldo  S.  Pratt  (780.3,  Mac¬ 
millan,  $6),  at  one-sixth  the  cost  of  the  Grove 
work. 

,  ‘The  New  Poetry:  an  Anthology,’  by  Har¬ 
riet  Monroe  and  A.  C.  Henderson,  originally 
published  in  1917,  has  been  reissued  in  a  new 
and  enlarged  edition  (821.08,  Macmillan,  $2.=;o 
— former  price,  $3.50). 

‘The  New  Poland,’  by  Nevin  O.  Winter 
(943.8,  Page),  is  evidently  a  reissue,  with  new 
matter,  of  Poland  of  To-day  and  Yesterday’ 
(same  author  and  publisher),  originally  pub¬ 
lished  in  1913. 

Annie  S.  Peck’s  ‘The  South  American  Tour,’ 
a  standard  descriptive  guide,  originally  pub¬ 
lished  in  1913,  appears  in  a  new,  revised  edi¬ 
tion  (918,  Doran,  $3.50). 

‘New  England  and  Its  Neighbors,’  by  Clif¬ 
ton  Johnson,  originally  published  in  1902,  has 
likewise  been  reissued  (917.4.  Macmillan,  $2— 
former  price,  $2.50).  L.  N.  F. 
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The  University  of  North  Carolina  Press 

Announces  the  following  important  publications 
Robert  E.  Lee!  An  Interpretation  By  Woodrow  Wilson 

A  rare  and  important  contribution  representative  of  Mr.  Wilson’s  best 
style  and  thought.  In  press.  Cloth.  $1.00. 

Law  and  Morals  By  Roscoe  Pound 

A  discussion  of  the  evolution  of  law  in  relation  to  morals.  The  papers  pre¬ 
sent  certain  important  social  interpretations  and  blaze  new  trails  in  the  field 
of  legal  literature.  Part  I,  The  Historical  View.  Part  II,  The  Analytical 
View.  Part  III,  The  Philosophical  View.  Ready  April  15.  $1.50. 

Religious  Certitude  in  an  Age  of  Science 

By  Charles  Allen  Dinsmore 

In  “Religious  Certitude  in  an  Age  of  Science,”  Professor  Dinsmore  treats  of 
the  conflict  between  the  critical  intellect  in  man  and  that  inner  spirit  which 
would  believe  and  aspire  and  rest  in  certitude.  He  maintains  that  the  word 
knowledge  belongs  to  religion  as  well  as  to  science  and  that  religious  appre¬ 
hension  reaches  nearer  the  heart  of  its  object  than  scientific  knowledge.  $1.50. 

Analytical  Index  to  the  Ballad  Entries  in  the  Station¬ 
ers*  Registers  By  Hyder  E.  Rollins 

This  index  "will  instantly  take  rank  amongst  the  most  important  works  of  bib¬ 
liographical  reference.  In  a  word,  it  will  be  indispensable.” — G.  L.  Kittredge. 
Contains :  I,  The  title  of  every  ballad  listed  at  Stationers’  Hall,  with  complete 
bibliographical  data  and  an  immense  amount  of  collateral  information;  II,  An 
index  of  first  lines  of  all  the  ballads  listed  in  Index  I;  III,  An  index  of  all 
the  names  and  subjects  dealt  with  in  the  entries  and  notes. 

Argentine  Literature.  A  Bibliography  of  Literary  Criti¬ 
cism,  Biography,  and  Literary  Controversy  By  Sturgis  F.  Leavitt 

This  bibliography  is  the  result  of  researches  carried  out  in  the  libraries  of 
Buenos  Aires  while  the  compiler  was  the  holder  of  a  Sheldon  Traveling 
Fellowship  awarded  by  Harvard  University.  Paper.  $1.50. 

Paper  $3.00.  Cloth  $4.00 

The  Saprolegniaceae  By  w.  c.  Coker 

This  book  contains  descriptions  of  all  known  species  and  direct  observations 
on  and  illustrations  of  all  American  species  of  the  family  Saprolegniaceae. 

Notes  are  added  on  related  families,  as  Leptomitaceae,  Blastocladiaceae,  and 
Monoblepharidaceae.  Most  cytological  and  physiological  details  of  impor¬ 
tance  appearing  in  the  literature  since  Humphrey’s  work  (1892)  have  been 
included  or  referred  to  under  the  species  involved.  Quarto.  201  pages,  6 
half  tones,  and  5 7  line  plates.  Cloth.  $10.00. 

The  Glavarias  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 

By  W.  C.  Coker 

This  book  contains  descriptions  of  all  known  species  of  Clavarias.,  or  coral 
mushrooms,  in  the  area  covered,  most  of  which  have  been  redescribed  from 
the  living  condition.  Both  European  and  American  type  material  has  been 
examined  wherever  possible,  and  synonomy  established.  All  but  two  of  the 
plates  have  been  made  from  living  material.  Large  octavo.  209  pages,  8 
colored  plates,  72  half  tones,  and  12  line  plates.  Cloth.  $8.00. 
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“They  will 

outlast  the  building” 


One  of  the  wonders  in  libraries  all  over 
the  country  is  the  durability  of  L.  B.  Library 
tables — 

“Past  wear  leads  us  to  believe  they  will 
outlast  the  building”  says  one  librarian. 
“Twenty  years’  service  and  not  a  sign  of 
wear”  says  another.  “In  1893  an  order 
was  placed  with  you  for  tables.  They  are 
still  in  excellent  condition”  from  a  third. 
“Craftsmanship  and  beauty  of  design  place 
them  in  the  field  of  art”  from  still  another. 

We  could  quote  indefinitely. 

Of  course,  library  tables  are  a  distinct 
type.  Decades  of  experience  have  proven 
that  L.  B.’s  special  designs,  seasoned 
woods,  five-ply  construction  and  expert  work¬ 
manship  invariably  produce  a  satisfactory 
library  table. 

The  present  L.  B.  Tables  will  continue  to 
be  used  by  future  generations  and  serve 
them  well. 

Send  for  full  descriptions  of  our  large  variety 
of  tables  for  every  library  need  —  children’s 
rooms,  reading  and  reference  rooms.  Address 
the  nearest  library  department  branch  below. 


Boston  Chicago  New  York 

89  Federal  St.  214  W.  Monroe  St.  380  Broadway 

Los  Angeles  San  Francisco 

F.  W.  Wen+wor+h  &  Co.  w-  Wentworth  &  Co. 

440  Pacific  Electric  Bldg.  39  Second  St. 


Charging  desk 


Reading  tables  and  chairs 


lift!! 

■ilia 

iffmr 

It  inr: 

Ttliiff 

||K 

Hfuri 

Unit  wood  shelving 


Steel  bookstack 
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A  Quarter  Century  at  the  National  Library 


OUR  national  library,  founded  in  1800-02 
thru  congressional  action  under  the 
name  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  de¬ 
stroyed  in  1814  when  the  British  burned  the 
Capitol,  reshaped  thereafter  in  the  recon¬ 
structed  Capitol,  only  to  be  partially  destroyed 
in  the  second  fire  in  1851,  and  finally  removed 
in  1897  to  its  permanent  home,  has  become 
in  number  of  volumes  the  third  national  library 
in  the  world  and,  in  other  respects,  the  first 
of  all  national  libraries,  worthy  of  the  splen¬ 
did  edifice  in  which  it  is  now  housed.  Its 
present  rank  has  been  won  chiefly  during  the 
quarter-century  administration  of  Herbert  Put¬ 
nam,  who  was  appointed  by  President  McKin¬ 
ley,  March  13,  1899,  took  office  April  5th  and 
was  confirmed  by  the  Senate  at  the  opening 
of  the  congressional  session1  December  12  of  that 
year.  His  most  famous  predecessor  was  Ains¬ 
worth  R.  Spofford,  who  remained  in  service 
as  the  library  chief  for  a  third  of  a  century, 
from  1864  to  1897,  and  again  served  with 
Librarian  Putnam  in  honorable  recognition  of 
his  past  service. 

There  are  many  living  who  remember  the 
central  room  on  the  west  front  of  the  Capitol 
in  which  the  national  library  was  for  so  many 
years  inadequately  housed,  with  volumes 
stacked  here  and  there  about  the  floor,  for 
which  the  only  finding  list  was  in  the  brain 
of  Mr.  Spofford,  who  had  acquired  among 
congressmen  the  reputation  of  knowing  where 
to  find,  instanter,  any  book  or  any  fact.  Under 
the  difficult  conditions  of  those  days  and  in 
the  confusion  incident  to  the  Librarian’s  acting 
also  as  copyright  official,  Mr.  Spofford’s  grip 
was  weakened  ;  and  on  the  removal  of  the 
Library  to  the  new  building  he  was  succeeded 
by  John  Russell  Young,  a  newspaper  writer 
and  publicist  without  library  training,  who 
died  within  his  first  two  years  of  service. 

It  was  on  the  initiative  of  President  McKin¬ 
ley  himself  that  Herbert  Putnam  then  became 
the  national  librarian,  under  the  title  of 
Librarian  of  Congress.  There  was  more  or  less 
pressure  from  here  and  there  for  the  appoint¬ 


ment  of  persons  who,  like  Mr.  Young,  were 
without  professional  library  training  or  experi¬ 
ence.  But  when,  in  an  interview  with  the 
President  of  the  American  Library  Association 
and  another  representative,  President  McKin¬ 
ley  gave  careful  consideration  to  the  appoint¬ 
ment,  he  said  that,  if  a  trained  librarian  could 
be  had,  he  would  be  glad  to  make  such  an 
appointment  and  that  it  would  give  him  especial 
pleasure  to  appoint  Herbert  Putnam.  The 
story  of  this  appointment  was  given  somewhat 
in  detail  in  the  Library  Journal  for  1899. 
The  present  Librarian  was  then  serving  as 
Librarian  of  the  Boston  Public  Library,  and 
it  was  only  by  pressing  upon  him  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  opportunity  and  the  fact  that 
the  word  of  the  President  should  be  accepted 
as  a  command  for  service  that  he  was  induced 
to  leave  Boston  and  accept  an  appointment 
which  involved  more  responsibility  than  re¬ 
muneration. 

Herbert  Putnam  was  the  youngest  of  eleven 
children  of  George  Palmer  and  Victorine 
Haven  Putnam,  born  in  New  York  September 
20,  1861,  in  the  early  days  of  the  Civil  War. 
He  completed  his  early  education  with  the 
class  of  1883  at  Harvard,  studied'  law  at 
Columbia  Law  School  in  New  York  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  there  in  1886.  He  had 
meantime,  however,  been  attracted  to  the  library 
calling  and  served  his  apprenticeship  in  Min¬ 
neapolis  as  Librarian  of  the  Minneapolis 
Athenaeum,  to  whose  librarianship  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  in  1884,  and  later  to  the  Minneapolis 
Public  Library  which  developed  from  it,  con¬ 
tinuing  in  that  service  until  1891.  He  then 
removed  to  Boston1  and  pursued  the  practice 
of  law  until  1895,  when  he  became  Librarian 
of  the  Boston  Public  Library,  accomplishing 
much  for  the  development  of  that  Library  in 
its  new  building  in  his  four  vears  of  service. 
He  became  a  member  of  the  Governing  Board 
of  Harvard  University,  was  honored  in  1898 
with  the  degree  of  Litt.  D.  from  Bowdoin  and 
later  from  Brown,  and  has  received  the  honor 
of  LL.  D.  from  no  less  than  five  universities. 
His  appointment  as  national  librarian  a  quar- 
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ter  of  a  century  ago  marks  a  red-letter  day  in 
American  library  progress. 

An  administrative  document,  prepared  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  public  business,  later  printed 
as  an  appendix  to  the  Librarian’s  latest  Report, 
furnishes  a  picture,  in  outline  to  be  sure  but 
the  more  striking  because  of  the  omission  of 
detail,  of  the  Library  as  it  is  today.  The  docu¬ 
ment  as  prepared  was  in  the  form  of  memoranda 
submitted  to  the  Personnel  Classification 
Board  in  connection  with  the  allocation  of  exist¬ 
ing  positions  under  the  reclassification  act  ot 
March  4,  1923.  One  can  not  do  better  than 
borrow  from  it. 

“The  Library  of  Congress  is  unique”  is  the 
opening  statement  it  makes,  and  the  fact  re¬ 
ceives  ample  confirmation  in  that  which  follows: 

Its  collection  is  double  the  size  of  any  other  in 
America,  and  one  of  the  three  largest  in  the  world. 
It  is  increasing  faster  than  any  other. 

Its  sources  of  increase  (copyright,  exchange  with 
governments  and  other  institutions,  purchase,  and  gifts) 
involve  relations  and  problems  not  paralleled  by  any 
other  library. 

Its  range  of  activities  (as  a  legislative  library  for 
Congress,  as  the  Law  Library  of  the  Supreme  Court 
and  bar,  as  the  main  service  library  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment  establishments  generally,  as  a  library  of  research 
for  the  general  public,  and  as  the  national  library  of 
the  United  States  aiding  other  American  libraries  by 
its  bibliographic  service)  its  range  is  greater  and  more 
diversified  than  that  of  any  other  library. 

It  occupies  the  largest  library  building  in  the  world 
— in  cubical  content  equal  to  the  Capitol — a  building 
which  is  an  elaborate  architectural  monument  and 
must  be  maintained  as  such. 

As  a  result,  its  administration  involves  problems 
different  not  merely  in  degree,  but  in  kind,  from  those 
of  any  other  existing  library,  and  requiring  knowledge, 
technique,  and  an  organization  only  in  part  paralleled 
in  any  other  library. 

In  common  with  them,  it  maintains  a  collection  of 
printed  books,  and  renders  a  service  to  the  ordinary 
reader. 

But  in  addition  it  includes  other  collections — manu¬ 
scripts,  maps,  music  and  prints,  each  of  which  might 
constitute  an  institution  in  itself,  and  some  of  which 
are  the  largest  in  existence. 

Its  Law  Library  comprises  200,000  volumes. 

Its  Manuscript  Collection  (millions  of  pieces)  is 
the  most  important  source  collection  in  American  his¬ 
tory. 

Its  Map  Collection  comprises,  besides  atlases,  or 
200,000  maps  and  charts  (a  half  million  actual  pieces), 
Its  Music  Collection  comprises  over  1,000,000  pieces — 
the  largest  existing  and  the  most  important. 

Its  Prints  Collection  comprises  over  400,000  prints. 

Each  of  the  above  requires  in  its  development,  ad¬ 
ministration  and  interpretation,  specialists,  with  tech¬ 
nique  and  a  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter — i.  e. 
knowledge  beyond  that  of  the  mere  bibliographer. 

And  for  its  main  collection  of  printed  books,  and 
bibliographic  qualifications  must  be  of  the  highest 
order,  and  varied.  The  collection  includes  every  branch 
of  literature,  in  150  languages  and  dialects,  the  greatest 
American  collection  of  (1)  official  publications,  (2) 
society  (scientific)  publications,  (3)  serials,  and  groups 
pre-eminent  in  particular  fields:  a  large  Semitic  collec¬ 
tion,  a  collection  of  Slavic  books  perhaps  the  largest 


outside  of  Russia,  a  collection  of  Chinese  books  perhaps 
the  largest  outside  of  China. 

All  libraries  do  cataloging  and  classification.  But  the 
Library  of  Congress  is  also  a  central  cataloging  bureau 
for  3,000  American  libraries,  to  which  it  furnishes 
results  in  its  printed  catalog  cards.  These  cards  are 
incorporated  with  their  own  catalogs.  They  must  there¬ 
fore  be  not  merely  “standard”  but  completely  precise, 
thoro,  and  scholarly. 

It  catalogs  not  merely  by  author,  but  by  subject,  a 
highly  difficult  and  technical  process. 

Its  classification  involves  the  problem  of  providing 
an  elastic  scheme  of  arrangement  by  subject  of  the 
books  on  the  shelves,  with  an  adequate  nomenclature 
and  notation,  for  a  collection  of  3,000,000  volumes 
growing  at  the  rate  of  100,000  a  year.  No  such  problem 
has  been  attempted  by  any  other  national  library;  no 
problem  equal  in  degree  has  been  attempted  by  any 
American  library. 

Its  scheme  of  classification  has  been  adopted  by 
about  60  other  libraries,  and  involves  that  additional 
responsibility. 

It  renders  bibliographic  service  by  correspondence. 

It  compiles  and  publishes  bibliographic  lists. 

It  compiles  and  publishes  “calendars”  and  group  or 
topical  catalogs. 

From  time  to  time  it  edits  and  publishes  texts  in 
its  possession. 

Its  service  to  Congress  is  vecial  and  unique.  It 
includes  (in  its  Legislative  Reference  Service)  the 
“preparation  of  data”  bearing  on  legislation  pending. 

As  the  office  of  copyright,  it  maintains  a  department 
quite  unique  among  libraries,  and  which  amounts  to 
the  maintenance  of  a  distinct  bureau. 

And  there  are  other  important  activities, 
known  to  those  who  know  the  Library,  which 
also  serve  to  make  it  unique,  but  the  document 
quoted  was  intended  to  serve  another  purpose 
and  continues  with  that  purpose  in  view.  It  is 
not  difficult,  since  the  facts  are  so  easily  at  hand, 
and  personal  recollection  is  of  so  long  anterior 
date,  to  reproduce  an  earlier  picture,  or,  so  to 
speak,  to  construct  a  moving-picture  which  will 
disclose  the  significant  features  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  and  development  of  the  Library  durinjr 
the  quarter  century  now  ended. 

When,  in  1897,  the  Library  was  moved  from 
the  Capitol  to  the  new  building,  its  collections 
comprised  about  850,000  printed  volumes  and 
pamphlets,  and  about  500,000  other  articles — 
manuscripts,  maps,  music,  and  prints;  and  a 
c,taff  of  forty-two  persons.  The  new  building, 
nominally  completed,  was,  except  for  the  Main 
and  Congressional  Reading  Rooms,  the  Copy¬ 
right  Office,  the  three  radial  stacks,  the  exhibit 
halls,  and  a  few  office  rooms,  undifferentiated 
for  special  uses.  The  long  “curtains”  on  each 
of  the  three  floors  were  unequipped;  and  vast 
masses  of  unsorted  material  lav  in  them — upon 
the  floor  or  empty  packing  cases.  When  Dr. 
Putnam  took  office  in  April,  1899,  the  condi¬ 
tions  had  improved  to  the  extent  of  an  increase 
of  force  from  forty-two  to  one  hundred  and 
thirty  persons  (exclusive  of  those  In  care  of  the 
building  itself),  and  some  progress  had  been 
made  in  the  assorting  of  the  accumulated  ar- 
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rears;  little  progress,  however,  had  been  made 
in  the  equipment.  The  appropriations  for  pur¬ 
chase  of  hooks  had  advanced  to  $30,000  a  year 
and  for  printing  and  binding  to  $25,000  but 
these  sums  were  utterly  inadequate,  the  latter  to 
the  efficient  treatment  of  the  thousands  of  vol¬ 
umes  accumulated  without  binding  or  repair 
during  the  preceding  half  century,  the  former 
to  the  acquisition  of  material  needed  to  com¬ 
plete  existing  files,  to  secure  fundamental  works 
still  lacking  in  every  department  of  literature, 
and  to  keep  pace  with  current  publications.  The 
classification  under  a  modem  system  and  the 
preparation  of  a  modern  author  and  subject 
card  catalog  had  but  just  begun;  and  for  these 
two  prodigious  undertakings  the  available  force 
consisted  of  but  fourteen  persons. 

Dr.  Putnam’s  presentation  to  Congress  of  these 
and  similar  facts,  and  sympathetic  response  on 


the  part  of  that  body,  made  possible  the  de¬ 
velopments  that  followed.  Every  one  of  the 
numerous  unequipped  spaces  in  the  building 
was  provided  with  shelving,  cases,  or  other 
furniture,  appropriate  to  its  specialized  uses. 
An  efficient  bindery  and  printing  office  was  in¬ 
stalled,  and  the  provision  for  the  accommoda¬ 
tions  of  new  accessions  enlarged  by  a  great 
bookstack  in  one  of  the  courtyards.  This,  too, 
is  now  completely  filled,  and  lack  of  shelving 
space  has  made  imperative  a  similar  stack  in 
another  of  the  courtyard  spaces.  Meanwhile  the 
appropriations  for  the  purchase  of  material 
have  increased  from  $30,000  a  year  to  substan¬ 
tially  $100,000;  the  number  of  employes  (in 
the  Library  proper  and  Copyright  Office)  from 
one  hundred  and  thirty  to  four  hundred  and 
fifty-four,  besides  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
more  in  the  building  force;  and  the  organiza- 
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Appropriations 


Additions  to  the  Collections 


o’o  “ 

«S-E£ 

Books 

Maps 

1899-1900 

234 

$327,532 

38,110 

3,536 

1900-01 

341 

515,605 

76,481 

4,308 

1901-02 

381 

593,755 

81,971 

4,896 

1902-03 

420 

660,240 

88,273 

4,893 

1903-04 

426 

768(845 

80,136 

6,047 

1904-05 

440 

775,845 

68,951 

6,615 

1905-06 

441 

775,765 

34,626 

7,494 

1906-07 

451 

791,305 

54,604 

8,513 

1907-08 

456 

815,885 

100,067 

6,736 

1908-09 

455 

822,797 

16?,  677 

6,225 

1909-10 

476 

825,125 

90,473 

6,822 

1910-11 

490 

830,745 

98,571 

5,403 

1911-12 

486 

797,665 

120,664 

8,177 

1912-13 

494 

791,905 

115,862 

6,100 

1913-14 

511 

808,385 

125,054 

6,489 

1914-15 

512 

851,000 

110,564 

5,336 

1915-16 

518 

861,841, 

88,101 

6,647 

1916-17 

525 

883,105 

85,948 

4,280 

1917-18 

565 

898,765 

76,601 

2,913 

1918-19 

560 

913,120 

96,033 

3,394 

1919-20 

573 

992,501 

120,777 

2,964 

1920-21 

587 

980,995 

86,923 

3,557 

1921-22 

578 

1,093,013 

82,152 

4,088 

1922-23 

587 

1,101,658 

88,933 

3,812 

1923-24 

582 

1,065,506 

129,246 

Totals  : 

$20,542,903 

2,177,552 

Music 

16,605 

16,950 

34,491 

21,105 

22,074 

25,934 

27,158 

27.108 
18,793 
17,882 
16,513 
39,204 
34,622 
39,167 
32,675 
23,853 
42,240 
25,501 
24,888 
26,283 

31.108 
34,814 
35,263 
17,826 

652,057 


Prints 


14,048 

21,455 

20,676 

15,535 

15,097 

25,273 

30,522 

39,546 

27,745 

23,469 

17,215 

16,715 

10,731 

10,749 

16,318 

8(945 

7,148 

5,040 

4,346 

6,738 

9,947 


3’%2 

8,057 


364,884 


At  the  beginning  of  the  period  (June  30, 

1899)  the  collections  aggregrated  (com¬ 
puted)  917,789  48.659 

At  the  end  of  the  period  (June  30,  1923) 
the  collections  aggregated  3,089,341  177 j 905 

The  collections  of  books,  maps  and  music  have  more  than  trebled;  the 
multiplied  more  than  6  times,  since  June  30.  1899.  A  numerical  statement  of 
The  staff  is  two  and  one-half  times  as  large;  the  annual  appropriations 
are  three  and  one-half  times  as  large  as  in  1899. 


320,073 


71,918 


972,130  436,802 

collection  of  prints  has  been 
manuscripts  is  not  feasible, 
for  maintenance  and  increase 
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tion  has  beenl  improved  by  the  creation  of  new 
Divisions  for  specialized  service,  or  for  the 
treatment  of  material  special  in  form  and  char¬ 
acter. 

Fundamentally,  and  always,  the  Library  is 
what  its  name  implies,  the  Library  of  Congress. 
Thru  the  development 
of  its  organization,  its 
resources  and  service, 
it  is  in  fact  the  Na¬ 
tional  Library  of  the 
United  States. 

Statistics  may  be 
dull,  but  when  applied 
to  the  National  Li¬ 
brary  they  may  have 
more  edge,  as  this 
tabulation  covering 
twenty-five  years’  pe¬ 
riod  of  Dr.  Putnam’s 
administration. 

The  statistics  speak 
for  themselves.  A  few 
facts  may  be  advanced 
for  them,  however,  in¬ 
dicative  of  the  growth 
of  the  collections.  To 
take  for  example,  the 
accessions  of  hooks 
and  pamphlets  during 
the  past  ten  years,  it 
is  found  by  compari¬ 
son  with  reports  made 
in  the  earlier  history 
of  the  Library  that 
the  average  annual 
increase  during  the 
period  in  question  was  not  much  less  than 
three  times  the  total  number  of  the  books  in 
the  Library  in  1853,  and  a  little  more  than 
five  times  the  average  annual  increase  for 
the  period  from  1853  to  the  removal  from 
the  Capitol  in  1897.  From  1902  to  1912,  a 
million  more  volumes  were  added;  in  the  ten 
years  from  1912  to  1922,  still  another  million. 
Today  they  number  well  towards  3,200,000.  In 
the  face  of  such  figures  it  is  interesting  to 
recall  that  in  1872,  Dr.  Spofford,  then  librarian, 
estimated  that  the  total  would  be  “one  million 
and  a  quarter  by  1925”  (1,275,000  in  1904)  ; 
that  it  would  be  “1,750,000  by  1950”  (1,793,- 
000  in  1910)  ;  and  that  it  would  be  “2,500,000 
by  the  year  1975,”  or  about  a  century  from  the 
time  of  the  forecast,  a  total  that  was  reached 
in  1917 — 58  years  before  the  date  that  Dr. 
Spofford  had  set. 

The  accessions  to  the  collections  of  special¬ 
ized  material,  manuscripts,  maps,  music,  and 
prints,  have  been  of  similar  extent.  If  it  were 


practicable  to  make  a  count  of  the  separate 
pieces  of  manuscripts,  they  would  number  by 
the  million.  These  specialized  collections  have 
become  so  great  that  each  of  them  might  well 
constitute  a  library  by  itself. 

It  is  thru  Dr.  Putnam’s  keen  appreciation  of 

needs,  thru  the  practi¬ 
cal  exercise  of  the 
scientific  imagination 
which  is  his  to  an  un¬ 
usual  degree,  in  a 
word,  thru  the  capa¬ 
city  which  is  his  to 
organize  and  to  effect, 
that  the  collections  of 
the  National  Library 
have  reached  the  pres¬ 
ent  impressive  status, 
and  that  the  service  it 
performs  has  kept 
constant  measure  with 
them.  Pre-eminently 
he  is  an  organizer.  In 
the  organization  of  the 
Library  his  specific 
genius  has  found  ap¬ 
propriate  and  effective 
expression. 

When  Dr.  Putnam 
assumed  office  in  1899, 
the  central  adminis¬ 
trative  division  was 
still  lacking  in  com¬ 
plete  o  r  gan  izat  i  on : 

the  Librarian  himself 
was  provided  with  no 
secretary  excepting 
thru  the  detail  of  an  employee  from  another 

division;  there  was  only  inadequate  provision 

excepting  thru  makeshift,  for  a  receiving  sta¬ 
tion  for  mail  and  express  packages;  there  was 
no  purchasing  department,  excepting  as  the 

work  of  such  a  department  was  done  by  three 
assistants  detailed  from  the  Catalog  Division; 
there  was  no  shelf-list,  and  so  no  shelf-listing 
division;  the  work  of  classification  was  carried 
on  in  the  Catalog  Division,  which  was  likewise 
called  upon  to  spare  one  of  its  force  to  keep 
the  binding  records;  and  there  was  no  division 
for  the  service  of  periodicals  excepting  as  they 
were  to  be  obtained,  like  other  printed  material, 
in  the  Main  Reading  Room.  The  operations  of 
the  Library  were,  for  the  greater  part,  confined 
to  the  Main  Reading  Room,  to  the  Law  Library 
at  the  Capitol,  to  the  Copyright  Office,  to  the 
Catalog  Division,  and  to  the  four  special  Divi¬ 
sions  established  shortly  before  in  1897,  the 
Manuscript  Division,  the  Map  Division,  the 
Music  Division,  and  the  Print  Division.  The 
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situation  obviously  required  improvement; 
organization  was  the  first  requisite.  Less  than 
six  months  after  becoming  Librarian,  Dr.  Put¬ 
nam  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  written  to  accompany  the  estimates 
for  the  support  of  the  Library  submittted  for 
the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  in  which  he  called 
attention  in  detail  to  needs  in  the  organization, 
with  specific  recommendations  in  each  instance. 
The  recommendations  were  accepted  by  Con¬ 
gress  and  appropriations  granted  in  substan¬ 
tial  conformity  with  them.  The  administrative 
division  was  strengthened;  adequate  provision 
was  made  for  the  handling  of  incoming  ma¬ 
terial;  details  were  made  from  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  making  possible  printing  and 
binding  in  the  Library  building;  and  the  Order 
Division,  the  Bibliographic  Division,  the  Bindery 
Division,  and  the  Smithsonian  Division  were 
established.  This  was  in  1900,  while  in  1901 
the  Card  Division,  the  Document  Division,  and 
the  Periodical  Division  followed.  The  Classi¬ 
fication  Division  was  established  in  1913;  The 
Division  of  Semitic,  Slavic  and  Oriental  litera¬ 
ture  and  the  Legislative  Reference  Service  in 
1914.  In  1922,  the  office  of  Superintendent  of 
building  and  grounds  was  abolished,  and  the 
duties  divided  between  an  administrative  assist¬ 
ant,  appointed  by  the  Librarian,  and  the  archi¬ 
tect  of  the  Capitol. 

In  making  any  survey  of  what  has  been 
accomplished  under  this  organization,  it  would 
be  gratifying  if  there  were  space  to  speak  of 
the  men  and  women  who  have  shared  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Library  and  of  their  special  con¬ 
tributions  to  its  work.  But  that  indeed  should 
be  reserved  for  another  occasion.  Here  let  Dr. 
Putnam  speak,  as  he  did  publicly  only  a  few 
days  ago.  “The  vitality  of  the  work  of  the 
Government  is  not  due  to  the  administrator. 
It  is  due  to  the  men  associated  with  him,  who, 
from  the  spark  within  them,  light  the  flame,  and 
with  their  devotion  nurse  and  guard  it.  Theirs 
is  the  art;  it  is  they  who  are  the  artists;  it  is 
they  who  create  and  achieve.  The  business  of 
the  man  who  discovers  them  is  to  secure  them,  to 
try  to  lift  himself  to  their  level — not  in  achieve¬ 
ment,  but  in  the  understanding  which  will 
enable  him  to  carry  into  effect  what  they  con¬ 
ceive,  and  provide  the  means.” 

It  would  also  be  gratifying  to  be  able  to  give 
something  like  a  full  account  of  operations  in 
the  several  divisions  of  the  Library,  of  the 
service  that  has  developed,  and  of  the  resources 
what  have  been  accumulated  during  Dr.  Put¬ 
nam’s  administration.  But  that  can  not  be  done 
here.  A  few  features  may  be  particularized, 
however,  or  here  and  there  a  suggestion  piade, 
that  will  afford  an  idea,  faithful  at  least  to  that 


extent,  of  the  greater  body  of  achievement  that 
has  resulted  in  the  twenty-five  years  of  his 
librarianship. 

The  chief  aides  of  the  Librarian  as  he  has 
developed  the  organization  are  five:  the  chief 
assistant  librarian,  who  devotes  his  time  chiefly 
to  the  selection  of  material  to  be  acquired  for 
the  main  collections,  and  to  special  reference 
work;  the  secretary,  who  handles  all  the  corre¬ 
spondence;  the  chief  clerk,  who  is  the  general 
administrative  assistant;  the  administrative  as¬ 
sistant  for  the  building;  and  the  Register  of 
Copyrights. 

The  outstanding  achievement  of  the  past 
twenty-five  years,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the 
Copyright  Office,  is  the  passage  of  the  Copyright 
Act  approved  March  4,  1909.  The  importance 
of  this  Act,  designed  as  it  was  to  supersede  all 
previous  legislation,  can  hardly  be  over-esti¬ 
mated.  Dr.  Putnam’s  application  of  himself  to 
the  problem  and  his  contributions  to  its  solu¬ 
tion,  form  likewise  one  of  the  outstanding 
achievements  of  his  career.  So  far  as  the  law 
affects  accessions  to  the  Library,  the  single  fact 
may  be  recorded  that  out  of  the  total  number 
of  articles  deposited  in  the  Copyright  office 
during  the  period  from  July  1,  1909,  to  June 
30,  1923  (3,004,785),  there  have  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Library  proper  256,431  books, 
325,311  pieces  of  music,  68,248  maps,  51,518 
photographs  and  prints,  550,992  newspapers 
and  magazines  (separate  numbers) — a  total  ot 
1,252,500  pieces  during  fourteen  years.  The 
annual  applied  fees  received  by  the  Copyright 
Office  since  its  organization  in  its  present  form 
in  1897  reached  a  total  on  June  30  of  over 
$2,528,000.  The  publications  of  the  Copyright 
Office  are  the  fundamental  sources  for  knowl¬ 
edge  of  copyright  law  and  practice  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad. 

There  are  four  divisions  affecting  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  collections,  or  the  opera¬ 
tions  as  a  whole:  Mail  and  Delivery,  Order, 
Binding  and  Bibliographic.  The  scale  on 
which  operations  are  conducted  is  made  evi¬ 
dent  when  one  finds  that  the  Order  Division, 
since  its  organization,  in  1900,  has  placed 
orders  and  issued  vouchers  in  connection  with 
payments  for  material  received  for  a  total  of 
$2,225,000.  The  accessions  received  thru  the 
Order  Division  by  purchase  have  numbered 
661,227  volumes;  purchases  of  manuscripts, 
maps,  music  and  prints  would  greatly  increase 
the  number  of  separate  pieces  for  which 
vouchers  have  been  drawn.  Gifts  from 
numerous  donors,  besides  including  similar 
pieces,  have  numbered  263,213  volumes. 

{To  be  concluded ) 


Annual  vs.  Biennial  Conferences  of  the 
A.  L.  A. — A  Symposium 


Many  Questions  Involved 

HEN  the  question  of  biennial  conferences 
was  first  brought  to  my  attention  I  was 
inclined  to  favor  the  idea,  but  the  more  I  have 
studied  the  subject  the  less  desirable  a  change 
from  annual  to  biennial  conferences  appears  to 
me. 

The  strongest  reason  thus  far  given  for  a 
change  is,  that  the  membership  is  now  so 
large  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  meeting  place,  out¬ 
side  the  large  cities,  that  will  accommodate  the 
Association.  Biennial  meetings  would  quite 
likely  tend  to  increase  rather  than  to  decrease 
attendance  at  meetings  actually  held,  even 
tho  many  would  certainly  drop  membership  in 
the  “off-year.” 

The  size  of  membership  will  always  deter¬ 
mine  the  place  of  meeting,  but  the  N.  E.  A., 
the  A.  B.  A.  and  other  large  organizations, 
which  are  forced  to  hold  city  conferences,  do 
not  find  that  biennials  afford  any  relief  from 
congestion — because  there  can  be  no  relief  so 
long  as  the  membership  increases. 

Should  the  A.  L.  A.  adopt  biennial  meet¬ 
ings  it  is  quit©  likely  that  it  will  have  to  aban¬ 
don  its  present  policy  of  holding  a  meeting 
at  a  resort. 

Possibly  the  solution  of  the  problem  is  to 
be  found  in  a  change  in  the  character  and  plan 
of  meeting  rather  than  in  the  time  of  its  call. 
It  may  be  necessary  to  feature  a  series  of  an¬ 
nual  programs  each  adapted  to  one  phase  of 
professional  work.  After  a  city  conference 
more  emphasis  may  have  to  be  given  to  post¬ 
conference  meetings  and  trips,  to  provide  what 
has  always  been  an  essential  feature  of  the 
annual  conference;  namely,  round  tables,  piazza 
conferences,  etc. 

Aside  from  the  increasing  membership  we 
should  consider  a  few  other  factors  necessitat¬ 
ing  changes  in  the  constitution. 

1.  “Because  of  biennial  meetings,  would 
there  be  a  lapse  of  interest?” 

The  experience  in  other  organizations  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  there  is  such  a  lapse  of 
interest  when  annual  meetings  have  been  given 
up.  Some  members  would  be  likely  to  drop 
out,  altho  their  places  rvould  undoubtedly  be 
filled  by  new  members. 

The  suggestion  of  sectional  or  regional  meet¬ 
ings  as  a  substitute  for  the  alternate  years 
would  serve  some  purpose;  but  such  meetings 
will  not  have  the  force  or  authority  of  a 


national  gathering  and,  in  actual  practice,  will 
have  little  ipiore  effect  than  local  tor  state 
meetings. 

2.  “Would  the  members  be  willing  to 

turn  over  affairs  to  an  Executive 
Committee?” 

It  would  be  necessary  to  give  the  Executive 
Board  power  to  represent  the  Association  and 
to  transact  all  business  for  two  years,  while 
the  officers  would  serve  for  the  same  period 
without  any  seeming  advantage.  Increased 
power  would  have  to  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  Executive  Board,  of  the  officers  and  of 
the  employees;  and  it  isn’t  likely  that  the 
business  affairs  of  the  Association  would  be 
carried  on  as  smoothly  and  successfully  as 
when  meetings  are  held  yearly. 

3.  “Should  members  be  required  to  pay 

yearly  dues  when  the  conference  is 
held  every  other  year?” 

This  question  will  naturally  arise  among 
new  members,  who  would  be  inclined  to  deem 
it  unfair  to  levy  a  membership  tax  on  alternate 
vears  when  there  would  be  no  necessity  for 
financing  a  conference.  The  individuals,  who 
now  pay  $4  membership  to  procure  the  Pro¬ 
ceedings,  would  not  get  an  adequate  return  on 
no-meeting  years  and  would  undoubtedly 
change  to  the  $2  membership.  This  might 
also  apply  to  institutional  members.  Here  Is 
a  possibility  of  a  falling  off  of  the  total  in¬ 
come. 

Before  final  decision  is  reached  by  the  A. 
L.  A.,  consideration  should  be  given  to  the 
experience  of  other  similar  organizations  which 
have  had  to  face  conditions  now  confronting 
the  A.  L.  A.,  the  actual  effect  upon  member¬ 
ship  in  such  institutions,  and  the  difference  in 
administration  of  the  business  affairs  of  the 
Association. 

Altogether,  the  subject  is  too  big  to  be 
decided  without  careful  and  serious  considera¬ 
tion,  and  no  mail  vote,  taken  at  this  time  or 
before  full  discussion  at  an  annual  meeting  of 
the  Association,  would  be  at  all  satisfactory 
or  conclusive. 

Frank  P.  Hill,  Librarian. 
Brooklyn  Public  Library. 

A  Fresh  Survey  Needed 

T^HE  question  of  biennial  conferences  is 
wrapped  up  with  so  many  others  that 
what  we  are  starting  in  to  consider  is 
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nothing  less  than  a  fresh  survey  and  possible 
reorganization  of  the  entire  work  of  the  A.  L. 
A.  In  all  this  happily  no  criticism  of  the  past 
or  present  is  involved — at  least  in  a  captious 
sense — it  is  rather  a  new  envisagement  ot  tne 
whole  situation.  For  some  time  I  have  had 
the  feeling  that  we  were  trying  to  run  an 
ocean  liner  on  sailing-ship  traditions.  Our 
officers  are  too  much  occupied  with  details  to 
do  the  constructive  work  of  which  they  are 
capable.  Our  programs  are  too  much  like 
Coryat’s  Crudities,  “hastily  gobbled  up  in  five 
months.”  Even  our  meeting  places  are  chosen 
too  late  to  answer  modern  conditions.  A  brief 
retrospect  shows  that  we  are  developing  very 
valuable  regional  meetings,  which  are  in  eco¬ 
nomic  and  intellectual  competition  with  our 
annual  conferences;  yet  they  are  not  likely  to 
be  given  up,  for  they  far  more  nearly  repro¬ 
duce  the  intimate  and  fruitful  annual  confer¬ 
ences  of  twenty-five  years  ago  than  do  our 
present  monster  conferences.  The  growth  ©t 
regional  meetings  of  college  librarians  tends 
to  make  attendance  on  the  annual  conferences 
of  the  A.  L.  A.  less  a  necessity  than  it  used 
to  be  for  this  fairly  important  if  not  large 
group  of  our  members.  It  might  be  possible 
to  accept  the  idea  of  having  a  convenient  num¬ 
ber  of  general  regional  conferences  every 
year,  and  having  the  central  organization  meet 
annually  with  one  or  another  of  these.  This 
would  not  be  expected  to  draw  greatly  from 
the  attendance  at  the  other  coincident,  re¬ 
gional  conferences.  The  annual  Proceedings 
might  be  made  up  from  the  important  papers 
delivered  at  all  the  conferences  of  the  year. 

Harry  L.  Koopman,  Librarian. 
Brown  University  Library. 

Regional  Conferences  on  Local  Topics 

I  HAVE  followed  with  some  care  and  with 
much  sympathv  the  discussion  of  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  the  A.  L.  A.  Conventions. 

In  any  full  discussion  of  this  subject,  we 
should  have  to  consider. 

First:  The  efficiency  of  the  A.  L.  A.  office 
organization  to  carry  on  a  large  portion  of 
the  work  wholly  outside  of  mass  convention 
thru  committees,  correspondence,  and  publica¬ 
tion. 

Second:  The  vast  area  over  which  the  mem¬ 
bership  is  distributed,  and  consequently  the 
large  amount  of  time  and  money  necessary  for 
even  a  small  percentage  of  its  membership  to 
meet  in  any  one  place. 

Third:  That  a  large  portion  of  this  vast 
area  is  fairly  well  organized  into  district  con¬ 
ventions  where  numbers  can  fairly  easily  assem¬ 
ble  and  where  in  each  all  phases  of  library 


work  are  well  represented  and  where  excellent 
leadership  is  present. 

I  have  probably  foreshadowed  both  my 
argument  and  my  conclusion  In  my  siatement 
of  the  elements  to  be  considered.  I  may  state 
my  conclusion  first  and  say  quite  frankly  that 
so  far  as  I  can  see  all  the  problems  involved, 
I  heartily  favor  the  biennial  sessions  of  the 
general  association,  the  district  conventions  to 
be  held  with  some  degree  of  uniformity  ot 
program,  covering  a  general  topic  as  has 
usually  been  done  in  recent  years  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  convention.  In  addition  to  the  general 
topic,  each  district  should  give  some  time  and 
consideration  to  topics  of  special  interest  to 
the  district.  I  am  sure  we  between  the  Rockies 
and  the  Pacific  could  spend  a  week  with  great 
pleasure  and  profit  and  few  of  us  would  need 
to  journey  more  than  a  thousand  miles.  Thru 
all  these  district  meetings  the  spirit  of  library 
service  can  be  summarized  and  reflected  more 
fully  and  more  accurately  than  is  done  in  the 
one  mass  convention  of  the  whole  Association. 

William  E.  Henry,  Librarian. 
University  of  Washington  Library. 

Annual  Conferences  less  Necessary 
than  Formerly 

OME  of  the  reasons  why  I  think  it  would 
be  advisable  for  the  A.  L.  A.  to  adopt 
the  plan  of  biennial  conferences  are: 

1.  The  Council  and  the  Executive  Board 
have  been  authorized  to  carry  on  much  of  the 
work  which  was  formerly  more  directly  under 
the  control  of  the  entire  membership  of  the 
A.  L.  A.  as  represented  at  the  annual  confer¬ 
ences.  The  Association  is  now  too  large  to 
conduct  meetings  of  the  same  character,  and 
in  the  same  way,  as  in  former  years,  and  this 
change  makes  an  annual  conference  less  neces¬ 
sary. 

2.  The  annual  meetings  are  not  always  a 
full  year  apart,  and  the  president  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  hardly  time  to  familiarize  himself 
with  his  duties  before  his  term  expires.  This 
short  term  of  office  is  likely  to  be  increasingly 
unfortunate  as  the  Association  grows  and  as¬ 
sumes  greater  responsibilities. 

3.  Formerly  the  meeting  of  the  American 
Library  Association  was  the  one  big  library 
meeting  of  the  year  for  the  discussion  of  library 
problems.  Now  there  are  large  annual  con¬ 
ferences  of  state  library  associations  in  many 
states  and  some  of  these  meetings  are  prac¬ 
tically  regional  in  character.  There  are  also 
the  midwinter  meetings  of  the  Council  and  ot 
various  organizations  affiliated  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Library  Association  so  that  there  is  not 
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the  same  occasion  for  an  annual  meeting  of 
that  body  for  such  purposes. 

4.  Many  other  large  organizations  have 
found  it  advisable  to  hold  biennial  or  tri¬ 
ennial  conferences  rather  than  to  meet  an¬ 
nually,  and  their  experience  would  indicate  the 
wisdom  of  abandoning  the  present  practice  of 
holding  annual  meetings. 

5.  The  expense  in  time  and  money  involved 
in  holding  an  annual  conference  is  a  matter 
for  serious  consideration  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  Association,  the  individual  and  the 
libraries  sending  representatives  to  the  con¬ 
ference.  The  total  expense  of  such  a  meeting 
is  very  great  in  these  days  of  high  prices,  and 
in  view  of  the  limited  budgets  of  libraries,  and 
the  low  salaries  of  librarians,  it  is  probable 
that  the  opportunity  to  attend  one  less  confer¬ 
ence  would  not  be  altogether  unwelcome. 

William  R.  Watson. 

Chief  of  the  Library  Extension  Division. 
New  York  State  Department  of  Education. 

29  States  Still  to  be  Visited 

Y  vote  will  be  for  biennial  conferences 
of  the  A.  L.  A.,  alternating  with  biennial 
meetings  of  regional  associations,  with  biennial 
elections. 

This  arrangement  would  tend  to  encourage 
the  organization  into  regional  associations  of 
groups  of  states  or  provinces  naturally  belong¬ 
ing  together  by  reason  of  geographical  prox¬ 
imity  and  of  similar  problems;  it  would  tend 
to  give  such  organizations  greater  dignity  and 
importance.  Obviously  a  larger  number  of 
librarians  and  friends  of  libraries  could  at¬ 
tend  all  these  regional  associations  in  any  given 
year  than  could  attend  one  annual  meeting  of 
the  A.  L.  A.  in  that  year.  From  this  would 
result  a  larger  number  of  foci  of  professional 
inspiration  and  increased  popular  interest,  with 
a  correspondingly  great  acceleration  in  the 
spread  of  the  library  idea. 

A  still  greater  quickening  would  result  it 
the  present  apparently  haphazard  method  of 
choosing  A.  L.  A.  meeting  places  were  re¬ 
placed  by  a  definite  plan  of  geographical  rota¬ 
tion.  The  best  way  to  effect  this  would  be  to 
divide  the  United  States  into  geographical  re¬ 
gions  and  hold  a  biennial  conference  in  each 
region  in  turn.  This  would  make  the  confer¬ 
ences  more  nearly  national  than  at  present. 

Of  the  forty-five  American  conferences  of 
the  A.  L.  A.,  1878-1923,  twenty-five  have  been 
held  in  Canada  and  the  Atlantic  seaboard  states, 
ten  of  these  in  New  York  state;  ten  in  the 
middle  West;  four  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  three 
of  these  in  California;  two  in  the  South,  other 
than  the  two  Southern  states  included  in  the 


Atlantic  seaboard  group;  and  two  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  group,  both  of  these  in  Colorado. 
This  means  that  in  twenty-nine  states  no  con¬ 
ference  has  ever  been  held;  that  a  large  part 
of  the  Gulf  States  has  very  infrequently,  and 
a  large  part  of  the  West  never,  had  a  confer¬ 
ence  easy  of  access. 

No  doubt  there  were  in  the  past  good  rea¬ 
sons  for  this  policy;  there  seem,  however,  to 
be  no  good  reasons  for  its  continuance.  In¬ 
deed,  present  indications  are  that  the  A.  L.  A. 
will  be  able  to  exert  the  strongest  influence 
in  national  library  development  only  by  the 
substitution  for  this  policy  of  a  system  which 
will  bring  it  into  closer  touch  with  every  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country. 

Elizabeth  Howard  West,  Librarian. 
Texas  State  Library. 

Regional  Conferences  Stimulating 

FOR  several  reasons  I  am  in  favor  of  bi¬ 
ennial  rather  than  annual  conferences. 
Briefly  stated  they  are: 

1.  In  Iowa  for  a  number  of  years  we  have 
held  one  state  meeting  in  the  fall  and  six  or 
eight  district  meetings  scattered  over  the  state 
in  the  spring.  Our  reason  for  doing  this  has 
been  that  the  meeting  places  in  different  parts 
of  the  state  made  the  meetings  more  accessible 
to  a  larger  number  and  many  therefore  at¬ 
tended  who  were  not  able  to  pay  the  traveling 
expense  to  the  state  meeting  and  therefore  more 
librarians  and  trustees  had  the  benefit  of  a 
library  meeting  than  when  only  one  was  held 
at  a  central  place. 

The  same  thing  I  think  would  be  true  of 
the  regional  meetings  of  the  A.  L.  A.  They 
would  be  more  accessible  to  a  larger  number 
of  librarians  and  therefore  the  benefits  would 
be  greatly  increased.  Anyone  who  could  at¬ 
tend  an  A.  L.  A.  would  be  able  to  attend  at 
least  one  regional  meeting  and  the  regional 
meetings  need  work  no  hardship  to  anyone. 

2.  Another  reason  for  holding  our  district 
meetings  has  been  that  the  problems  discussed 
have  come  nearer  to  the  librarians  of  the 
smaller  libraries  in  attendance  than  the  larger 
meetings.  This  might  also  be  true  of  the  A. 
L.  A.  and  the  programs  of  the  regional  meet¬ 
ings  might  follow  more  closely  the  needs  of 
the  regions  in  which  they  were  held. 

3.  Those  who  might  attend  the  A.  L.  A. 
but  have  never  done  so  might  thru  a  regional 
meeting  gain  inspiration  and  “appetite”  which 
would  take  them  to  the  larger  meeting  even 
tho  at  a  greater  distance. 

4.  As  to  elections  it  has  always  seemed 
to  me  that  a  two  years’  term  is  much  better 
than  that  of  one  year,  inasmuch  as  in  the  sec- 
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ond  year  the  officers  have  acquired  a  better 
acquaintance  with  the  problems  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  and  are  able  to  carry  the  work  with  greater 
ease  and  efficiency. 

5.  The  difficulty  of  attendance  on  the  part 
of  the  officers  at  all  the  regional  meetings  of 
any  year  might  be  obviated  by  a  division  ot  the 
forces. 

Julia  A.  Robinson,  Executive  Secretary. 
Iowa  Library  Commission. 

Twenty-nine  States  Have  Had  no 
Conference 

AM  in  favor  of  continuing  annual  meetings 
of  the  A.  L.  A.  Of  course,  if  the  meetings 
are  always  to  be  held  in  the  most  convenient 
places  amid  comfortable  surroundings,  once  in 
two  years  will  probably  be  enough.  I  should 
say  that  under  these  circumstances  once  in  five 
years  might  be  sufficient.  But  I  believe  It  to 
be  most  desirable  that  we  should  meet  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  without  reference  to 
accessibility  or  comfort.  Most  of  the  library 
workers  in  the  country  are  able  to  attend  a 
cc  nference  only  when  it  is  near  them,  and  for 
this  reason  most  of  them  have  never  attended 
one  of  our  meetings. 

It  might  be  well  in  order  to  satisfy  everyone 
to  divide  the  conferences  into  two  classes,  one 
held  on  even  years  at  accessible  points,  and 
the  others  successively  in  different  states  until 
the  Association  shall  have  met  in  every  state 
in  the  Union. 

There  are  forty-eight  states  and  so  far  we 
have  met  in  only  nineteen.  That  leaves  twenty- 
nine  states  which  would  occupy  us  for  fifty- 
eight  years  to  come  before  we  complete  this 
part  of  the  program.  This  is  without  reckoning 
the  Provinces  of  Canada. 

Regional  meetings  on  the  odd  years  will  not 
fill  the  bill.  Library  workers  should  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  attend  a  nation-wide  meet¬ 
ing  and  to  listen  to  programs  in  which  well- 
known  librarians  from  all  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  take  part. 

Arthur  E.  Bostwick,  Librarian. 

St.  Louis  Public  Library. 

Biennial  Meetings  Not  a  Substitute 
.  for  Annual 

DO  not  favor  the  change  from  annual  to 
biennial  meetings  for  the  American  Library 
Association.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  life  of 
any  professional  body  depends  upon  the  crys¬ 
tallization  of  thought  and  policy  at  reasonably 
frequent  meetings  of  as  many  of  the  members 
as  it  is  possible  to  assemble.  Experience  tends 
to  show  that  regional  meetings  tend  to  reflect 
regional  points  of  view  and  that  while  they 


contribute  valuable  suggestions  to  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  entire  association  they  can  in 
no  way  take  the  place  of  sucfi  annual  meetings. 
Sacrifice  of  national  meetings  to  regional  meet¬ 
ings  in  my  opinion  would  involve,  to  some 
extent  at  least,  the  emphasis  of  regional  issues 
as  opposed  to  issues  and  policies  affecting  the 
welfare  and  devolepment  of  our  entire  pro¬ 
fession. 

It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  the  National 
Chamber  of  Commerce  has  given  considerable 
thought  to  this  problem.  Our  solution  which 
is  being  put  into  practice  this  year  calls  for 
the  regular  annual  meeting  plus  four  regional 
meetings.  These  four  regional  meetings  are 
held  as  near  together  as  possible  in  point  of 
time.  The  theory  of  this  plan  is  that  these 
regional  meetings  will  give  increased  attention 
to  regional  problems  and  viewpoints  and  make 
it  possible  to  bring  national  problems  affecting 
such  regions  more  forcibly  to  the  attention  of 
the  members  in  such  regions.  Furthermore, 
matters  discussed  at  the  regional  meetings  can 
be  referred  to  the  annual  meeting  for  final 
action. 

I  cannot  speak  officially  for  any  association 
affiliated  with  the  A.  L.  A.,  but  my  personal 
opinion  is  that  biennial  meetings  would  make 
it  more  difficult  for  the  affiliated  organizations 
to  keep  in  touch  with  the  national  organization 
and  with  the  profession  at  large. 

Dorsey  W.  Hyue,  Jr.,  Chief, 
National  Civic  Bureau. 

National  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Ways  and  Means  and  Missionary 
Work 

S  to  biennial  meetings  of  the  A.  L.  A.  I 
do  not  find  myself  in  favor  of  them, 
but  rather  opposed.  If  there  is  anything  in 
our  doing  missionary  work  by  meeting  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  country  it  seems  to  me 
evident  that  we  would  be  cutting  that  in  half. 
It  also  would  seriously  diminish  our  income 
because  every  year  brings  in  a  number  of 
people  who  do  not  stay  but  whose  $3  are  an 
appreciable  addition  to  our  funds.  And  frank¬ 
ly  I  can  see  no  gain  in  a  longer  presidential 
term.  The  President’s  main  duty  is  to  draw 
up  the  program  for  the  annual  meeting.  If 
there  is  only  a  biennial  meeting  he  has  the  same 
amount  of  work  and  the  Association  gains  noth¬ 
ing.  The  movement  seems  to  come  from 
the  state  associations  in  those  parts  of  the 
country  where  these  associations  are  well  de¬ 
veloped  and  I  think  we  should  place  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  undeveloped  part  of  the  country 
before  them. 

I  regard  the  vote  at  Chicago  as  not  in  the 
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slightest  indicative  of  the  opinion  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation.  The  two  hundred  or  more  members 
of  the  Association  present  there  are  the  very 
members  who  have  two  or  three  meetings  a 
year  and  naturally  they  would  not  feel  the 
need  of  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Association. 

Clement  W.  Andrews,  Librarian, 
John  Crerar  Library,  Chicago. 

Interest  Cools  in  Two  Years 

Y  answer  to  your  request  for  my 
opinion  on  biennial  meetings  of  the  A.  L. 
A.  may  seem  to  you  only  an  expression  ot 
personal  preference,  but  a  two-year  interval  is 
so  long  that  unless  the  important  topics  have 
been  discussed  in  Midwinter  Council  and  Insti¬ 
tute  meetings,  they  will  not  have  the  interest 
of  live  issues,  or  the  careful  attention  of  large 
audiences.  The  smaller  libraries  will  be  out 
of  touch  with  the  subjects  under  consideration, 
and  the  meetings  will  not  be  in  the  same  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country  oftener  than  once  in  four 
years.  The  Southern  states,  which  need  libraries 
more  than  any  others,  will  not  have  a  fair 
representation  under  this  system. 

Caroline  M.  Hewins,  Librarian. 
Hartford  Public  Library. 

Regional  Conferences  Would  Bring 
the  A.  L.  A.  Home  to  All 

HE  idea  of  a  biennial,  rather  than  an  annual, 
conference  for  the  A.  L.  A.  and  allied  or¬ 
ganizations  is  not  new  with  me.  I  have  thought 
about  it  enough  to  have  the  strangeness  worn 
off  and  am,  therefore,  not  inclined  to  toss  it 
aside  as  impractical  because  it  is  a  change.  At 
the  first  regional  meeting  of  the  A.  L.  A.  held 
at  St.  Joseph  in  October  1922,  Malcolm  G.  Wyer 
advanced  this  plan  with  some  elaboration. 
Since  that  time  I  have  turned  the  thought  over 
and  viewed  it  from  several  angles;  and  now  I 
believe  in  it. 

The  territory  covered  by  the  A.  L.  A.  is 
immense;  so  wherever  the  meeting  is  held  a 
considerable  percentage  of  those  in  attendance 
must  travel  really  great  distances,  even  as  esti¬ 
mated  in  these  days  of  rapid  transportation. 
As  a  consequence,  one  person  is  usually  selected 
to  represent  a  library;  either  because  the  in¬ 
stitutions  can  ill  afford  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
more,  or  because,  if  the  individual  pays  his  own 
way,  only  one  person  in  a  library  is  able  to 
save  enough  money  in  a  twelve-month  to  meet 
the  bills.  It  happens,  therefore,  that  the  attend¬ 
ance  at  A.  L.  A.  conferences  is  pretty  generally 
made  up  of  the  same  old  bunch.  Now  that 
arrangement  is  pleasant  enough  for  the  bunch, 
but  it  spreads  little  library  gospel  among  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  profession.  If  meetings  of 
the  A.  L.  A.  were  made  biennial,  it  might  be 


possible  to  send  larger  delegations.  And  there 
would  also  be  a  sort  of  freshness  about  con¬ 
ferences  held  less  frequently. 

My  chief  reason  for  advocating  biennial  meeti^ 
ings  is  that  the  odd  years  could  then  be  devoted 
to  regional  conferences  which  could  be  reached 
by  larger  numbers  in  the  aggregate  than  now 
attend  the  A.  L.  A.  By  bringing  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  in  a  sense,  home  to  every  library  worker 
in  the  nation,  he  would  be  made  to  feel  its 
importance  and  would  take  a  more  active  part 
in  its  deliberations  and  its  plans. 

The  freshness  of  a  biennial  conference  for 
the  A.  L.  A.  and  the  possibility  of  greater  attend¬ 
ance  at  the  regional  gatherings,  offer  a  com¬ 
bination  which  in  my  judgment  would  put  the 
association  ahead  at  a  brisker  pace  than  is  now 
possible. 

Milton  J.  Ferguson,  Librarian. 
California  State  Library. 

Interests  do  not  Divide  Along 
Geographical  Lines 

I-ENNI  AL  meetings  of  the  A.  L.  A.  with  re¬ 
gional  meetings  between  would  not,  obvious¬ 
ly,  decrease  the  number  of  meetings  which  one 
would  find  it  desirable  to  attend.  The  regional 
meetings  would,  it  seems  to  me,  involve  as 
attractive  programs  carefully  planned  as  do  the 
present  annual  meetings.  The  attendance  of 
national  officers,  committee  chairmen,  etc.,  would 
be  called  for  at  probably  all  regional  meetings. 
This  would  involve  possible  difficulties  in  ar¬ 
rangement  of  schedules  and  would  probably 
make  it  more  difficult  to  have  such  meetings  at 
favorable  times  in  at  least  some  of  the  regions. 
The  complaint  is  made  that  the  A.  L.  A.  has 
become  so  large  and  the  annual  conference  pro¬ 
gram  so  crowded  that  it  is  impossible  for  one 
to  keep  in  touch  with  even  a  major  part  of  the 
things  in  which  he  is  interested.  To  my  mind 
this  would  be  little  helped  by  the  present  pro¬ 
posal  since  interests  do  not  divide  along  geog¬ 
raphical  lines.  I  believe  the  effort  being  made 
by  the  program  committee  this  year  to  reserve 
one  period  in  each  day  free  from  formal  ses¬ 
sions  is  a  very  much  more  helpful  approach  to 
a  solution  of  this  question. 

C.  B.  Lester,  Secretary. 
Wisconsin  Free  Library  Commission. 

•  - -  - 

FREE  ON  REQUEST 
“The  story  of  the  Constitution”  by  F.  Dumont 
Smith  of  the  Hutchinson  (Kansas)  Bar  is  a 
contribution  of  the  Committee  of  the  American 
Citizens  of  the  American  Bar  Association  to¬ 
wards  stimulating  interest  and  a  wider  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  United  States  Constitution.  A 
limited  edition  is  available  for  distribution  to 
libraries  requesting  it. 


Outstanding  Current  Business  Books 

Compiled  by  ETHEL  CLELAND 
Librarian,  Business  Branch  of  the  Indianapolis  Public  Library 


IN  a  survey  of  recent  business  books,  the  year 
1922  stands  out  as  a  golden  year  for  publi¬ 
cations  on  economics,  industrial  problems, 
special  phases  of  business  administration  and 
various  types  of  business.  So,  for  this  list 
many  volumes  which  appeared  in  that  year  have 
been  chosen  and  to  these  have  been  added  a 
selected  number  from  the  previous  year  and 
the  best,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  so  soon,  of 
those  that  were  published  in  1923. 

With  no  claim  to  be  complete  or  all-inclusive, 
this  list  contains  no  title  which  could  not  find 
its  place  in  any  library  serving  students  of 
business,  men  of  affairs  following  current  trends 
in  the  business  world  and  business  men  inter¬ 
ested  in  one  phase  of  business  and  others  basic 
or  closely  allied  to  it. 

Text  books  have  been  inclined  only  if  they 
would  prove  of  interest  outside  the  class  room. 
Annual  volumes  have  been  omitted  but  many 
new  editions  have  been  carefully  noted. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  thing  that  ap¬ 
pears  to  one  compiling  such  a  list  is  that,  in 
almost  every  field  covered,  general  discussions, 
such  as  are  naturally  expected,  are  more  and 
more  being  supplemented  by  more  detailed 
treatises  on  specific  topics. 

Reference 

While  general  reference  books  are  in  constant 
demand  by  business  men  and  women,  there  is 
a  growing  group  of  reference  books  designed 
especially  for  business.  The  supplement  to  the 
Accountant’s  Index  will  bring  that  valuable 
source  of  information  up  to  date.  Miss  Tlliott’s 
“Business  Library  Classification,”  the  “Mailing 
List  Directory,”  which  had  its  origin  in  the 
Newark  Business  Branch  Library,  and  the  Spe¬ 
cial  Libraries  Commercial  information  services 
handbook  will  not  only  serve  the  public  but  will 
also  be  signal  aids  to  the  librarian  in  charge  of 
business  books. 

American  Institute  of  Accountants.  Accountant’s  index; 
a  bibliography  of  accounting  literature  to  Dec.  1920. 
1578p.  $15.  The  Institute,  1921. 

- -to  July  1,  1923.  $5.  The  Institute,  1924 

(announced) . 

Crowell’s  dictionary  of  business  and  finance.  608p. 
$3.50.  Crowell,  1923. 

Elliott,  J.  E.  Business  library  classification.  226p. 
$5.  Indexers  Press  (5526  S.  Park  Ave.,  Chicago) , 
1923. 

Morley,  L.  H.,  and  A.  C.  Knight.  Mailing  list  direc¬ 
tory  and  classified  index  to  trade  directories.  727p. 
$10.  McGraw,  1924. 

New  York  University.  Source  book  of  research  data. 
70p.  $4.  Prentice-Hall,  1923. 


Special  Libraries  Association.  Committee  on  commer¬ 
cial  information  services.  Commercial  information 
services  handbook.  Special  Libraries  Association 
(142  Berkley  St.,  Boston,  Mass),  1924  (announced). 
Taylor,  E.  G.  R.  Business  man’s  geography.  496p. 
$10.  Philip  and  son,  Ltd.  (London,  Eng.),  1923. 

Economics 

Recent  books  on  general  economics  include 
a  large  number  of  new  editions  of  standard 
texts  from  such  well  known  authors  as  Bullock, 
Ely,  Seager,  Seligman  and  Taussig,  a  new  print¬ 
ing  of  Adam  Smith’s  “Wealth  of  Nations,”  a 
new  edition  of  Taussig’s  “Tariff  History,”  and 
a  number  of  new  books  of  more  or  less  popular 
interest,  from  all  of  which  one  can  conclude 
more  serious  study  of,  and  more  general  in¬ 
terest  in  basic  economic  facts. 

Bullock,  C.  J.  Elements  of  economics.  Rev.  and  enl. 

ed.  414p.  $1.60.  Silver,  1923. 

Day,  C.  History  of  commerce.  Rev.  and  enl.  ed. 

676p.  $2.50.  Longmans,  1922. 

Ely,  R.  T.,  and  others.  Outlines  of  economics.  4th 
rev.  ed.  729p.  $3.  Macmillan,  1923. 

Hardy,  C.  O.  Risk  and  risk-bearing.  400p.  $3.50. 

Univ.  of  Chicago  Press,  1923. 

Keir,  M.  Industrial  organization.  421p,  $2.75.  Ron¬ 

ald,  1923. 

Kyrk,  H.  Theory  of  consumption.  298p.  $2.50. 

Houghton,  1923. 

LaDp,  J.  A.  Economics  and  the  community.  366p. 
il.  $1.75.  Century,  1922. 

Le  Rossignol,  J.  E.  Economics  for  everyman.  335p. 
$2.15.  Holt,  1923. 

McFarlane,  J.  Economic  geography.  2d  ed.  rev. 

and  enl.  640p.  $3.  Pitman,  1923. 

McKee,  H.  S.  A  B  C’s  of  business.  135p.  $1.  Mac¬ 
millan,  1922. 

McPherson,  L.  G.  Human  effort  and  human  wants. 

318p.  $2.50.  Harcourt,  1923. 

Parsons,  F.  W.  Everybody’s  business;  the  story  of 
America’s  assets  and  opportunities.  503p.  $3.50. 

Doubleday,  1923. 

Rorty,  M.  C.  Some  problems  in  current  economics. 

143p.  il.  $1.25.  Shaw,  1922. 

Seager,  H.  R.  Principles  of  economics.  3d  ed.  rev. 

and  enl.  698p.  $3.  Holt,  1923. 

Seligman,  E.  R.  A.  Principles  of  economics.  9th  ed. 

rev.  711p.  $3.50.  Longmans,  1921. 

Smith,  A.  Wealth  of  nations.  2v.  ea.  $2.25.  Har¬ 
court,  1922. 

Strachey,  J.  St.  L.  Economics  of  the  hour.  234p. 
$2.  Putnam,  1923. 

Taussig,  F.  W.  Principles  of  economics.  3d  ed. 

rev.  ea.  $3.  Macmillan,  1921. 

-  Tariff  history  of  the  United  States.  7th  ed. 

rev.  499p.  $2.50.  Putnam,  1923. 

Transportation 

Books  on  railroads  for  the  past  three  years, 
in  addition  to  a  new  edition  of  Johnston  and 
Van  Metre’s  standard  work  and  two  books  of 
a  historical  character,  treat  of  a  wide  varietv 
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of  phases  of  this  important  topic.  Nor  in  any 
up  to  date  list  of  books  on  transportation  can 
the  question  of  motor  trucks  as  carriers  be 
ignored. 

Cunningham,  W.  J.  American  railroads;  government 
control  and  reconstruction  policies.  409p.  $3. 

Shaw,  1922. 

Daggett,  S.  Chapters  on  the  history  of  the  Southern 
Pacific.  470p.  $5.  Ronald,  1922. 

Denfield,  G.  A.  Practical  scientific  treatise  on  traffic 
management.  367p.  il.  $5.  The  author  (605  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  Portland,  Ore.),  1921. 
Hungerford,  E.  Our  railroads  tomorrow.  332p.  $2.50. 
Century,  1922. 

Johnson,  E.  R.  and  T.  W.  Van  Metre.  Principles  of 
railroad  transportation.  New  ed.  617p.  il.  $3.50. 
Appleton,  1921. 

Loree,  L.  F.  Railroad  freight  transportation.  771p. 
il.  $5.  Appleton,  1922. 

Russell,  C.  E.  Railroad  melons,  rates  and  wages.  332p. 
$2.  Kerr,  1922. 

Spurr,  H.  C.  Motor  vehicle  transportation.  696p. 

$6.  Motor  Vehicle  Transportation  (933  Munsey 
Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C.),  1922. 

Trottman,  N.  History  of  the  Union  Pacific.  412p. 

illus.  $5.  Ronald,  1923. 

Vanderblue,  H.  B.  and  K.  F.  Burgess.  Railroads: 
rates — service — management.  488p.  il.  $4.50.  Mac¬ 
millan,  1923. 

White,  P.  Motor  transportation  of  merchandise  and 
passengers.  486p.  il.  $4.  McGraw,  1923. 

Banking 


Discussions  of  banking  in  general,  including 
new  editions  of  standard  works  by  Dunbar  and 
Holdsworth,  are  supplemented  in  recent  publi¬ 
cations  by  books  on  such  special  phases  of 
finance  and  banking  as  the  Federal  Reserve 
system,  co-operative  banking,  monetary  reform 
school  savings  banking,  labor  banks,  foreign 
exchange,  various  details  of  practical  bank  or¬ 
ganization  and  administration  and  two  interest¬ 
ing  histories  of  banking  in  this  country. 


American  bankers  association.  School  savings  bank¬ 
ing.  174p.  $1.25.  Ronald,  1923. 

Bergengren,  R.  F.  Co-operative  banking.  398p.  il. 
$3.  Macmillan,  1923. 

Birckhead,  O.  W.  Bank  directors.  78p.  $1.25.  Bank¬ 
ers  Pub.  Co.,  1922. 

Boeckel,  R.  Labor’s  money.  181p.  $1.50.  Harcourt, 
1923. 


Brunton,  J.  Letters  on  practical  banking.  144p.  $2.50. 
Longmans,  1923. 

Chapman,  J.  M.  Fiscal  functions  of  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  banks.  213p.  $2.50.  Ronald,  1923. 

Dunbar,  C.  F.  Theory  and  history  of  banking.  4th 
ed.  321p.  $1.85.  Putnam,  1922. 

Fumiss,  E.  S.  Foreign  exchange.  409p.  $2.50. 

Houghton,  1922. 

Holdsworth,  J.  T.  Money  and  banking.  4th  ed.  rev. 

and  enl.  564p.  il.  $3.  Appleton,  1923. 

Kane,  T.  P.  Romance  and  tragedy  of  banking.  549p. 

$5.  Bankers  Pub.  Co.,  1922. 

Keynes,  J.  M.  Monetary  reform.  235p.  $2.50.  Har¬ 


court,  1923. 
Kniffin,  W.  H. 

Graw,  1923. 
Lanier,  H.  W. 


Commercial  banking.  2v.  il.  $7.  Mc- 


Century  of  banking  in  New  York, 
1822-1922.  335p.  il.  $5.  Doran.  1922. 

MacGregor,  T.  D.  MacGregor’s  book  of  bank  advertis 
ing.  388p.  $5.  Bankers  Pub.  Co.,  1921. 


Magee,  J.  D.  Materials  for  the  study  of  banking.  769p. 

il.  $5.  Prentice-Hall,  1923. 

Munn,  G.  G.  Paying  tellers  department.  144p.  il. 

$1.25.  Bankers  Pub.  Co.,  1922. 

Bank  salaries,  expenses  and  methods  of  soliciting  new 
business.  Rev.  ed.  72p.  il.  $4.25.  Prentice-Hall, 

1922. 

Ward,  R.  A.  Bank  agricultural  department.  137p.  il. 

$1.25.  Bankers  Pub.  Co.,  1923. 

Westerfield,  R.  B.  Banking  principles  and  practice. 
5v.  $12.  Ronald,  1921. 

Willis,  H.  P.  Federal  reserve  system.  1765p.  $10. 

Ronald,  1923. 

-  and  G.  W.  Edwards.  Banking  and  business. 

573p.  $3.50.  Harper.  1922. 

York,  T.  International  exchange,  normal  and  sub¬ 
normal.  600p.  $5.  Ronald,  1923. 

Investing  and  Business  Cycles 
The  topic  of  business  cycles  stands  out  prom¬ 
inently  among  recent  books  issued  for  the 
guidance  of  investors  and  students  of  industrial 
fluctuations,  among  which  may  be  particularly 
cited  the  Report  of  the  President’s  Conference 
on  unemployment,  issued  under  the  title  “Busi¬ 
ness  Cycles  and  Unemployment.”  Works  on 
state  and  municipal  bonds  and  on  the  stock 
exchange  supplement  the  broader  discussions 
of  investing  and  investments.  Two  courses  of 
study  for  bond  salesmen  and  brokers  are  unique. 

Brown,  F.  Municipal  bonds.  231p.  $4.  Prentice- 

Hall,  1922. 

Business  cycles  and  unemployment;  report  and  rec¬ 
ommendations  of  a  Committee  of  the  President’s 
Conference  on  unemployment.  405p.  $4.  McGraw, 

1923. 


Edie,  L.  D.,  ed.  Stabilization  of  business.  400p. 
$2.50.  Macmillan,  1923. 

Gaines,  M.  W.  Art  of  investment.  231p.  $2.  Ron¬ 
ald,  1922. 

Hamilton,  W.  P.  Stock  market  barometer.  325p.  $3. 
Harper,  1922. 

Hastings,  H.  B.  Costs  and  profits;  their  relation  to 
business  cycles.  168p.  $2.50.  Houghton,  1923. 

Huebner,  S.  S.  Stock  market.  496p.  $3.  Appleton, 


forecasting.  270p.  $5. 

423p.  $3.  Prentice- 

Investment  analysis.  792p.  $6 


Jordan,  D.  F.  Business 
Prentice-Hall,  1921. 

-  Jordan  on  investments. 

Hall,  1921. 

Lagerquist,  W.  E. 

Macmillan,  1921. 

Lightner,  O.  C.  History  of  business  depressions 
454p.  $3.50.  Northeastern  Press,  1922. 

Meeker,  J.  E.  Work  of  the  stock  exchange.  633p 
$5.  Ronald,  1922.  P 

Moore,  H.  L.  Generating  economic  cycles.  141p  il 
$2.50.  Macmillan,  1923. 

National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research  Inc.  Em 
ployment  hours  and  earnings  in  prosperity  and  de¬ 
pression,  United  States,  1920-22.  Ed.  2.  147p  $3 

The  Bureau  (474  W.  24th  St.,  N.  Y.),  1923. 

RaJ/.m0nr-’  W’  •  V  r>  S,t3te  and  municipal  bonds.  388p 
$4.  financial  Pub.,  1923. 

Smitley,  R.  L.  Course  of  study  for  bond  salesmen 
1923entary’  64P‘  °lxie  Business  Book  Shop, 


253p.  $2.50.  Dixie  Business 


investment  banking. 

Book  Shop,  1923. 

Spears,  J  R.  Buying  for  the  long  pull. 
Gregg,  1923. 


201p.  $2. 
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Vance,  R.  Business  and  investment  forecasting.  132p. 
il.  $2.  Brookmire  Economic  Service.  Inc.  (25  W. 
45th  St.,  N.  Y.) ,  1923. 

Wyckoff,  R.  D.  How  I  tradq  and  invest  in  stocks  and 
bonds.  190p.  $5.  Author  (New  York  City),  1922. 

General  Business 

This  small  group  of  books  on  the  more  gen¬ 
eral  aspects  of  business  does  not  include,  largely 
for  lack  of  space,  many  so-called  “inspirational” 
hooks.  Conspicuous  in  it  are  a  third  edition 
of  Gerstenberg’s  “Principles  of  Business”  and 
a  new  edition  of  Scott’s  “Increasing  Human 
Efficiency  in  Business.” 

Babson,  R.  W.  Business  fundamentals.  258p.  $2. 

Forbes,  1923. 

-  What  is  success?  154p.  $1.25.  Revell,  1923. 

Burnham,  A.  C.  Building  your  own  business.  282p. 
$2.75.  Ronald,  1923. 

Gerstenberg,  C.  W.  Personal  power  in  business.  102p. 

il.  $1.50.  Prentice-Hall,  1922. 

— —  Principles  of  business.  3d  ed.  rev.  281p.  il. 
$5.  Prentice-Hall,  1922. 

Johnson,  E.  C.  To  women  of  the  business  world. 

255p.  $2.  Lippincott,  1923. 

Krause,  L.  B.  Better  business  libraries.  98p.  $1.30. 

Indexers  Press  (5526  S.  Park  Ave.,  Chicago),  1922. 
Lyon,  L.  S.  Education  for  business.  618p.  $3.50. 

University  of  Chicago  Press,  1922. 

Scott,  W.  D.  Increasing  human  efficiency  in  business. 

New  and  enl.  ed.  364p.  $2.25.  Macmillan,  1923. 
Simonds,  A.  T.  Business  fundamentals.  221p.  $2.25. 
Ronald,  1923. 

Whitehead,  H.  Common  sense  in  business.  315p. 
$2.50.  Crowell,  1923. 

Business  Organization  and  Finance 
The  three  McKinsey  books  advocating  the 
control  of  the  finances  of  a  business  by  means 
of  a  budget  are  of  special  interest  in  this  list 
which  also  includes  new  editions  of  such  old 
favorites  as  H.  R.  Conyngton’s  “Financing  an 
Enterprise,”  Mead’s  “Corporation  Finance”  and 
Sullivan’s  “American  Corporations”;  a  notable 
new  book  by  Thomas  Conyngton  and  others  on 
Corporation  Procedure;  one  by  Jones  on  the 
trust  problem;  and  an  analysis  of  the  packing 
industry. 

Clemen,  R.  A.  American  livestock  and  the  meat  in¬ 
dustry.  872p.  il.  $6.  Ronald,  1923. 

Conyngton,  H.  R.  Financing  an  enterprise.  5th  ed. 
3v.  $7.  Ronald,  1921. 

Conyngton,  T.  and  others.  Corporation  procedure, 
law,  finance,  accounting.  1689p.  $10.  Ronald, 

1922. 

Dewing,  A.  S.  and  F.  R.  Corporation  finance.  457p. 
$2.75.  Ronald,  1922. 

Lincoln,  E.  E.  Applied  business  finance.  772p.  $4. 

Shaw,  1923. 

McKinsey,  J.  O.  Budgetary  control.  474p.  $4.25. 

Ronald,  1922. 

— i —  Financial  management.  $6.  2v.  Amer.  Technical 
Society,  1922. 

-  and  S.  P.  Meech.  Controlling  the  finances  of  a 

business.  638p.  $5.  Ronald,  1923. 

Jones,  E.  Trust  problem  in  the  United  States.  598p. 
$3.  Macmillan,  1921. 

Mead,  E.  S.  Corporation  finance.  5th  ed.  rev.  and 
enl.  480p.  $3.  Appleton,  1923. 


Stockder,  A.  H.  Business  ownership  organiation. 
612p.  il.  $3.  Holt,  1922. 

Sullivan,  J.  J.  American  corporations.  2d  ed.  rev. 
and  enl.  463p.  $2.75.  Appleton,  1921. 

Industrial  Problems 

In  no  other  field  is  the  book  on  the  specific 
topic  more  rapidly  taking  the  place  of  more 
general  discussions  than  in  the  broad  one  of 
the  relation  of  capital  and  labor  and  efficient 
production  methods.  Here  may  be  found  books 
on  the  foreman,  shop  education,  industrial  re¬ 
lations,  welfare  work,  personnel  management, 
profit  sharing,  labor  turnover,  trade  tests,  in¬ 
dustrial  research,  executive  qualifications, 
psychology  in  industry,  time  study,  job  analy¬ 
sis,  trade  unions,  and  even  a  biography,  that  of 
the  late  Frederick  W.  Taylor,  the  father  of 
scientific  industrial  management. 

Allen,  C.  R.  Foreman  and  his  job.  526p.  il.  $3.50. 
Lippincott,  1922. 

Bliss,  J.  H.  Financial  and  operating  ratios  in  man¬ 
agement.  396p.  $6.  Ronald,  1923. 

Bloomfield,  D.,  ed.  Financial  incentives  for  em¬ 
ployees  and  executives.  2v.  $4.80.  Wilson,  1923. 

- -  Problems  in  personnel  management.  553p.  $3.50. 

Wilson,  1923. 

-  Employees’  Mutual  benefit  associations.  19 

leaves.  $1.  Bloomfield  (6  Beacon  St.,  Boston), 

1922. 

— - — -  Stock  participation  plans  for  employees.  18 
leaves.  $1.  Bloomfield  (6  Beacon  St.,  Boston), 

1922. 

Boettiger,  L.  A.  Employee  welfare  work.  301p. 
$2.50.  Ronald,  1923. 

Bonnett,  C.  E.  Employers’  associations  in  the  United 
States.  594p.  $4.  Macmillan,  1922. 

Bowie,  J.  A.  Sharing  profits  with  employees.  222p. 
$3.  Pitman,  1922. 

Brissenden,  P.  F.  and  E.  Frankel.  Labor  turnover 
in  industry.  215p.  $3.50.  Macmillan,  1922. 
Chapman,  J.  C.  and  D.  R.  Chapman.  Trade  tests. 

435p.  il.  $4.  Holt,  1921. 

Church,  A.  H.  Making  of  an  executive.  457p. 
$3.50.  Appleton,  1923. 

Clark.  W.  Gantt  chart,  a  working  tool  of  manage¬ 
ment,  157p.  $2.50.  Ronald,  1922. 

Commons,  J.  R.  and  others.  Industrial  government. 

425p.  $3.  Macmillan,  1921. 

Copley,  F.  B.  Frederick  W.  Taylor.  2v.  il.  $10. 
Harper,  1923. 

Custis,  V.  Fundamentals  of  national  industrial  effi¬ 
ciency.  324p.  $2.25.  Macmillan,  1923. 

Drury,  H.  B.  Scientific  management.  3d  ed.  rev.  and 
enl.  271p.  $2.75.  Longmans,  1922. 

Edie,  L.  D.,  d\omp.  Practical  psychology  for  business 
executives.  392p.  $2.40.  Wilson,  1922. 

Fleming,  A.  P.  M.  and  J.  G.  Pearce.  Research  in 
industry  the  basis  of  economic  progress.  244p. 
il.  $3.  Pitman,  1922. 

Foster,  O.  D.  Stimulating  the  organization.  414p. 
$4.  Harper,  1923. 

Gantt,  H.  L.  Industrial  leadership.  4th  ed.  128p. 

il.  $1.25.  Association  Press,  1921. 

Grimshaw,  R.  Modem  foreman.  190p.  $2.50.  Gregg, 

1923. 

i -  Why  manufacturers  lose  money.  176p.  $2. 

Van  Nostrand,  1922. 

Hitchcock,  C.  N.,  ed.  Forms,  records  and  reports  in 
personnel  administration.  128p.  $1.75.  University 

of  Chicago  Press,  1922. 
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Hoxie,  R.  F.  Trade  unionism  in  the  United  States. 

2d  ed.  enl.  5Q7p.  $5.  Appleton,  1923. 

Lauck,  W.  J.  and  C.  S.  Watts.  Industrial  code.  571p. 
$4.  Funk,  1922. 

Lee,  A.  J.  Industrial  organization.  119p.  $2.25. 

Prentice-Hall,  1923. 

Lichtner,  W.  0.  Time  study  and  job  analysis.  397p. 
$6.  Ronald,  1921. 

Link,  H.  C.  Education  and  industry.  265p.  $2. 

Macmillan,  1923. 

McVey,  F.  LeR.  Modern  industrialism.  2d  ed. 

358p.  $2.50.  Appleton,  1923. 

Morris,  J.  VanL.  Employee  training.  311p.  $3. 

McGraw,  1921. 

Nicholson,  J.  L.  Profitable  management.  117p.  $1.25. 
Ronald,  1923. 

Parsons,  F.  W.  American  business  methods  for  in¬ 
creasing  production.  373p.  $2.50.  Putnam,  1921. 

Perlman,  S.  History  of  trade  unionism  in  the  United 
States.  313p.  $2.  Macmillan,  1922. 

Porosky,  M.  Practical  factory  administration.  244p. 
$2.50.  McGraw,  1923. 

Radford,  G.  S.  Control  of  quality  in  manufacturing. 

404p.  il.  $5.  Ronald,  1922. 

Robb,  J.  F.  Patent  essentials  for  the  executive.  436p. 
$5.  Funk,  1922. 

Rockefeller,  J.  D.,  jr.  Personal  relation  in  industry. 

149p.  $1.75.  Liveright,  1923. 

Savage,  M.  D.  Industrial  unionism  in  America.  344p. 
$2.25.  Ronald,  1922. 

Scott,  W.  D.  and  M.  H.  S.  Hayes.  Science  and  com¬ 
mon  sense  in  working  with  men.  154p.  $2.  Ron¬ 
ald,  1921. 

— — •  and  R.  C.  Clothier.  Personnel  management. 

643p.  $4.  Shaw,  1923. 

Simons,  A.  M.  Personnel  relations.  341p.  $3.  Ron¬ 

ald,  1921. 

-  Production  management.  2v.  $6.  Amer.  Tech. 

Soc.,  1922. 

Strong,  E.  K.  and  Uhrbock,  R.  S.  Job  analysis  and 
the  curriculum.  146p.  $2.  Williams  and  Wil¬ 

kins,  1923. 

Tead,  0.  Course  in  personnel  administration.  256p. 

$3.  Columbia  University  Press,  1923. 

Tipper,  H.  Human  factors  in  industry.  280p.  $2. 

Ronald,  1922. 

Van  Deventer,  J.  H.,  comp.  Planning  production  for 
profit.  333p.  il.  $5.  Eng.  mag.,  1921. 

Watts,  F.  Introduction  to  the  psychological  prob¬ 
lems  of  industry.  240p.  $5.  Macmillan,  1921. 

Weakley,  F.  E.  Applied  personnel  procedure.  192p 
il.  $2.  McGraw,  1923. 

Wells,  L.  R.  Industrial  history  of  the  United  States. 
584p.  il.  $2.  Macmillan,  1922. 


Business  Law 

Books  on  business  law  range  from  simple 
expositions  for  the  average  man  to  ambitious 
works  like  those  of  Spencer  and  Schaub  for  the 
student.  Conyngton’s  book  on  “Wills,  Estates 
and  Trusts”  is  perhaps  the  most  important  of 
the  group. 


Bolles,  A.  S.  Putnam’s  handy  law  book  for  the  ' 
man.  340p.  $1.90.  Putnam.  1921. 

Conyngton,  T.  and  l others .  Wills,  estates  trusts 
$8.  Ronald,  1921. 

Gano,  D.  C.  Gano’s  commercial  law.  Rev  ed  4C 
$1.40.  Amer.  Book  Co.,  1921. 

Gordon,  S.  Gordon’s  annotated  forms  of  agreemi 
904p.  $10  .  Prentice-Hall,  1923. 

Greenwood,  W.  J.  American  and  foreign  stock 
change  practice.  1048p.  $10.  Financial  Book  Co.  If 


Schaub,  L.  F.  and  N.  Isaacs.  Law  in  business  prob¬ 
lems.  821p.  $6.  Macmillan,  1921. 

Spencer,  W.  H.  Law  and  business.  3v.  ea.  $4.50. 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  1922. 

Statistics 

In  this  small  group  interest  centers  in  Fisher's 
treatise  on  “Making;  of  Index  Numbers,”  a  first 
book  in  this  field. 

Fisher,  I.  Making  of  index  numbers.  596p.  $7.50. 

Houghton,  1922. 

Karsten,  K.  G.  Charts  and  graphs.  750p.  il.  $6. 
Prentice-Hall,  1923. 

Kelley,  T.  L.  Statistical  method.  390p.  Macmillan, 
1923. 

National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research.  Income  in 
the  United  States,  its  amount  and  distribution, 
1909-1919.  3v.  v.  1,  $1.58;  v.  2,  $5.15;  v.  3.  $1.30. 
The  Bureau  (474  W.  24th  St.,  N.  Y.),  1921-22. 

Accounting 

Recent  books  on  bookkeeping,  accounting, 
auditing,  cost  accounting,  depreciation,  and 
mathematics  and  economics  for  the  accountant 
make  a  long  list  of  titles,  conspicuous  among 
which  are  new  books  from  such  authorities  as 
Bennett,  Castenholz,  Esquerre,  Finney,  Montgo¬ 
mery  and  Saliers.  The  completion  of  Kester’s 
three  volume  work  on  “Accounting  Theory  and 
Practice”  is  to  be  noted,  as  also  a  new  edition 
of  Leake's  “Depreciation”  and  a  fifteenth  edition 
of  Baker’s  popular  text,  “Bookkeeping  and  Ac¬ 
counting.” 

Baker,  J.  W.  Twentieth  century  bookkeeping  and 
accounting.  15th  ed.  384p.  il.  $2.48.  South¬ 
western  Pub.,  1922. 

Bell,  S.  Theory  and  practice  of  accounting,  use  in 
managerial  control.  2v.  $6.  American  Tech. 

Soc..  1922. 

Bell,  W.  H.  Accountants’  reports.  247p.  $6.  Ron¬ 

ald,  1921. 

Bennett,  G.  E.  Advanced  accounting.  661p.  $4 

McGraw,  1922. 

Borsodi,  R.  New  accounting.  127p.  il.  $5.  Dodd 
1922. 

Borton,  E.  J.  Cost  accounting,  principles  and  meth¬ 
ods.  243p.  $2.  Lyons  and  Carnahan,  1923. 

Castenholz,  W.  B.  Cost  accounting  procedure.  333p. 
$3.50.  La  Salle,  1922. 

Clark,  J.  M.  Studies  in  the  economics  of  overhead 
costs.  ^  502p.  $4.  University  of  Chicago,  1923. 
Esquerre,  P.  J.  Practical  accounting  problems.  2 
pts.  ea.  $10.  Ronald,  1921-22. 

Finney,  H.  A.  Consolidated  statements  for  holding 
companies  and  subsidiaries.  229n.  $4  Prentice- 

Hall,  1922. 

Gillette,  H.  P.,  and  R.  T.  Dana.  Construction  cost 
keeping  and  management.  572p.  il.  $5.  McGraw, 


juvxvouu,  j.  nuun  VYUlft-lilg  pa 

Amer.  Inst,  of  Accountants,  1923. 

Kemp,  W.  S  Departmental  and  standard  costs.  85p. 

il.  Nat.  Association  of  Cost  Accountants,  1923 
Kester,  R.  B  Accounting  theory  and  practice.  3v. 

v.  1,  ed.  2,  $3;  v.  2,  $4;  v.  3,  $5.  Ronald,  1917-22. 
Koopman,  S.  B„  and  R.  B.  Kester.  Fundamentals  of 
accounting.  496p.  $1.75.  Ronald.  1921. 

Le  j  o™  «.P^reciation  and  wa®ting  assets.  4th 
ed.  250p.  $4.50.  Pitman,  1923 

Montgomery,  R  H  Auditing  theory  and  practice. 
ald,e?92U22a  ^  V‘  $6;  V‘  2’  $4’  Ron' 
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-  and  W.  A.  Staub.  Auditing  principles.  494p.  il. 

3.50.  Ronald,  1923. 

Palmer,  L.  E.  Accountants’  working  papers.  194 
leaves.  $5.  Ronald,  1923. 

Paton,  W.  A.  Accounting  theory.  508p.  $4.  Ron¬ 

ald,  1922. 

Riggs,  H.  E.  Depreciation  of  public  utility  prop¬ 
erties.  211p.  $2.  McGraw,  1922. 

Rittenhouse,  C.  F.  New  modern  illustrative  book¬ 
keeping,  elementary  and  advanced  courses.  325p. 
$1.88.  American  Book  Co.,  1923. 

- and  A.  L.  Percy.  Accounting  problems:  inter¬ 
mediate.  429p.  $3.  McGraw,,  1922. 

Rosenkampff,  A.  H.  and  W.  C.  Wallace.  Bookkeep¬ 
ing  principles  and  practice.  232p.  $1.50.  Pren¬ 

tice-Hall,  1923. 

Saliers,  E.  A.  Accountants’  handbook.  1675p.  $7.50. 
Ronald,  1923. 

— - —  Depreciation:  principles  and  applications.  590p. 
^  $5.  Ronald,  1922. 

Sanders,  T.  H.  Problems  in  industrial  accounting. 
643p.  $5.  Shaw,  1923. 

Simpson,  K.  Economics  for  the  accountant.  206p. 
$2.  Appleton,  1921. 

Vinal,  E.  R.  Mathematics  for  the  accountant.  170p. 

$3.  Gregg,  1923.  (Formerly  pub.  by  Biddle). 
Walton,  S.  and  H.  A.  Finney.  Mathematics  of  ac¬ 
counting  and  finance.  247p.  $4.  Ronald,  1923. 

Willard,  R.  D.  System  building  and  constructive 
accounting.  307p.  il.  $4.  McGraw,  1922. 

Office  and  Secretarial  Work 
While  the  past  few  years  produced  no  com¬ 
prehensive  work  on  office  methods  and  work,  a 
new  text  on  filing  is  most  welcome  and  books 
on  special  phases  of  the  work  in  an  office  can 
give  more  detail  than  the  volumes  of  wider 
scope.  The  new  edition  of  Kimble’s  “Vocational 
Vocabularies”  is  much  enlarged.  Commercial 
secretaries  will  appreciate  the  Bruce  book  on 
their  duties. 

Bruce,  W.  G.  The  commercial  secretary.  180p.  $1.75. 

Bruce  Pub.  Co.  (Milwaukee,  Wis.),  1923. 

Church,  A.  L.  Training  of  a  secretary.  194p.  il.  $1.75. 
Lippincott,  1922. 

Desborougb,  W.  Office  machines,  appliances  and 
methods.  147p.  il.  $2.  Pitman,  1921. 

Gregg,  J.  R.  Gregg  reporting  short  cuts.  248p.  il. 
$2.25.  Gregg,  1922. 

Kimble,  E  J.  Kimble’s  vocational  vocabularies  for 

stenographers  and  court  reporters.  2d  ed.  rev.  and 
enl.  262p.  $2.50.  E.  J.  Kimble  Co.  (709  Mills 

Bldg.,  San  Francisco),  1922. 

Nixon,  A.  and  G.  H.  Richardson.  Secretarial  work 

and  practice.  New.  ed.  218p.  $2.  Longmans, 

„  192Z 

Scholfield,  E.  E.  Filing  department — operation  and 
control.  318p.  $3.  Ronald,  1923. 

Smith,  C.  C.  Expert  typist.  274p.  il.  $1.80.  Mac¬ 
millan,  1922. 

SoRelle,  R.  P.  and  J.  R.  Gregg.  Secretarial  studies. 

401p.  $1.40.  Gregg,  1922. 

Strumpf,  H.  Problems  in  office  practice  and  busi¬ 
ness  style.  260p.  $1.20.  Gregg,  1922. 

Taintor,  S.  A.  Training  for  secretarial  practice.  298p. 
$2.50.  McGraw,  1923. 

Warren,  I.  Office  records — their  filing  and  indexing. 
88p.  il.  $1.  Journal  of  Electricity  (San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Cal.),  1921. 

Business  Correspondence 

An  awakening  in  the  business  world  to  the 


value  of  good  letters  and  the  possibilities  in 
them  is  perhaps  responsible  for  the  excellent 
books  in  print  on  this  subject  to  which  the  ones 
in  this  list  are  all  worthy  additions. 

Candee,  A.  M.  Business  letter  writing.  $3.  Gregg, 
1923.  (Formerly  pub.  by  Biddle). 

Davison,  E.  B.  Master  letter  writer.  2d  ed.  704p. 

$5.  Opportunity/  Press  (681  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y.),  1921. 
Deffendal,  P.  LI.  Actual  business  correspondence. 

287p.  $1.20.  Macmillan,  1923. 

Dolch,  E.  W.  Manual  for  business  letter  writing.  327p. 
$2.25.  Ronald,  1922. 

Hall,  S.  R.  Handbook  of  business  correspondence. 

1048p.  illus.  McGraw,  1923. 

Ihrig,  L.  G.  Unique  collection  letters.  336p.  $5. 

Author  (Dayton,  O.),  1921. 

Naether,  C.  A.  The  business  letter.  516p.  $4.  Ap¬ 

pleton,  1923. 

Opdycke,  J.  B.  Business  letter  practice.  582p.  $2.50. 
Pitman,  1922. 

Saunders,  A.  G.  and  H.  LeS.  Creek,  eds.  Literature 
of  business.  Rev.  ed.  $2.25.  Harper,  1923. 

Schulze,  E.  H.  Making  letters  pay.  455p.  il.  $5 
Appleton,  1923. 

Watson,  H.  Applied  business  correspondence,  599p. 
$6.  Shaw,  1922. 

Winternitz,  R.  and  P.  T.  Cherington.  English  manual 
for  business.  96p.  $1.  Shaw,  1923. 

Purchasing  and  Stores  Control 
A  small  but  valuable  group  of  books,  since 
there  are  few  volumes  on  purchasing  and  on 
the  care  and  records  of  stocks  and  materials 
and  almost  nothing  in  print  on  the  question  of 
inventory. 

Cartmell,  M.  Stores  and  materials  control.  459p. 
$4.50.  Ronald,  1922. 

Dinsmore,  J.  C.  Purchasing  principles  and  prac¬ 
tices.  295p.  il.  $6.  Prentice-Hall,  1922. 

Farquhar,  H.  W.  Factory  storeskeeping.  185p.  il. 
$2.50.  McGraw,  1922. 

Hysell,  H.  Science  of  purchasing.  261p.  $2.50.  Ap¬ 
pleton,  1922. 

Kilduff,  F.  W.  Standard  inventory  manual.  227p. 
$4.50.  The  Accounting  Standards  Corp.  (Chicago), 
1922. 

Murphy,  H.  D.  Fundamental  principles  of  purchas¬ 
ing.  83p.  $1.50.  Purchasing  Agent  Co.  (53  Park 

Place,  N.  Y.),  1923. 

Credit 

Bringing  together  recent  books  on  the  dif¬ 
ferent  phases  of  the  theory  and  practice  of 
granting  credit  makes  a  widely  varied  list  in 
which  are  found  several  books  on  rural  credits, 
one  on  the  retail  charge  account,  a  study  of  the 
legal  aspects  of  credit  and  first  books  on  ac¬ 
ceptances,  credit  companies  and  bank  credit  in¬ 
vestigation. 

Associated  Retail  Credit  Men  of  New  York  City. 

Retail  charge  account.  264p.  il.  $3.  Ronald,  1922. 
Brewster,  S.  F.  Legal  aspects  of  credit.  549p.  $5. 

Ronald.  1923. 

Cassell,  R.  J.  Constructive  collecting.  497p.  il.  $5. 
Gregg,  1923. 

Dewey,  D.  R.  and  M.  J.  Shugrue.  Banking  and  cre¬ 
dit.  506p.  $3.  Ronald,  1923. 

McAdow,  F.  H.  Mercantile  credits.  200p.  $2.  Ron¬ 
ald,  1922. 

Mathewson,  P.  Acceptances,  trade  and  banker’s. 
372p.  il.  $3.50.  Appleton,  1921. 
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Marshall,  A.  Money,  credit  and  commerce,  369p. 
$3.  Macmillan,  1923. 

Merrick,  R.  G.  Modem  credit  company.  69p.  $1.25. 

Norman  Remington  Co.,  1922. 

Myrick,  H.  Rural  credit  system  for  the  United 
States.  240p.  il.  $1.  Judd,  1922. 

Prudden,  R.  F.  Bank  credit  investigator.  192p.  il. 

$1.50.  Bankers  Pub.  Co.,  1922. 

Steiner,  W.  H.  Mechanism  of  commercial  credit. 

375p.  $3.  Appleton,  1922. 

Ward,,  W.  American  commercial  credits.  278p. 
$2.50.  Ronald,  1922. 

Wright,  I.  Farm  mortgage  financing.  343p.  $3. 

McGraw,  1923. 

-  Bank  credit  and  agriculture  under  the  national 

and  federal  reserve  systems.  340p.  il.  $3.  Mc¬ 
Graw,  1922. 

Marketing 

The  literature  on  marketing  as  a  separate 
topic  is  not  very  old  and  each  year  sees  valu¬ 
able  additions  to  it.  On  such  vital  phases  of 
present  day  marketing  as  trade  association 
activities,  market  analysis  and  co-operative  mar¬ 
keting  formal  studies  are  as  yet  rare,  so  that 
those  in  this  list  are  exceptionally  valuable. 
Clark,  F.  E.  Principles  of  marketing.  570p.  $3.  Mac¬ 
millan,  1922. 

Converse,  P.  D.  Marketing  methods  and  policies. 

650p.  $4.  Prentice-Hall,  1921. 

Copeland,  M.  T.  Problems  in  marketing.  2d  ed. 
803p.  $5.  Shaw,  1923. 

Hibbard,  B.  H.  Marketing  agricultural  products. 

389p.  $2.50.  Appleton,  1921. 

Ivey,  P.  W.  Principles  of  marketing.  351p.  $3. 

Ronald,  1921. 

Jones,  F.  D.  Trade  association  activities  and  the 
law.  360p.  $3.  McGraw,  1922. 

Moriarty,  W.  D.  Economics  of  marketing  and  ad¬ 
vertising.  592p.  $3.50.  Harper,  1923. 

Phillips,  R.  G.  and  S.  Fraser.  Wholesale  distribution 
of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables.  256p.  il.  $5.  Inter¬ 
national  Apple  Shippers  Association,  R.  G.  Phil¬ 
lips,  secretary  (522  Mercantile  Bldg.,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.),  1922. 

Smith,  J.  G.  Organized  produce  markets.  238p. 
$4.  Longmans,  1922. 

Steen,  H.  Co-operative  marketing.  366p.  $2. 

Doubleday,  J923. 

White,  P.  Market  analysis.  340p.  il.  $3.50.  Shaw, 
1921. 

Foreign  Trade 

From  this  list,  it  would  appear  that  the 
tendency  in  recent  books  on  foreign  trade  is  to 
specialize  on  some  one  phase  of  the  broad 
problem  or  on  some  one  country,  altho  for  the 
general  field  there  are  both  new  volumes  and 
new  editions  of  tried  books. 

Aughinbaugh,  W.  E.  Advertising  for  trade  in  Latin 
America.  282p.  $3.  Century,  1922. 

Cook,  A.  B.  Financing  exports  and  imports.  218p. 
$2.50.  Ronald,  1923. 

Cooper,  C.  S.  Foreign  trade  markets  and  methods. 

440p.  il.  $3.50.  Appleton,  1922. 

Eldridge,  F.  R.,  jr.  Oriental  trade  methods.  449p. 
il.  $3.  Appleton,  1923. 

-  Trading  with  Asia.  474p.  $3.50.  Appleton, 

1921. 

Haas,  J.  A.  de.  Foreign  trade  organization.  378p. 
$3.  Ronald,  1923. 

Hough,  B.  O.  Practical  exporting.  7th  ed.  529p. 


il.  $6.  Johnston  Pub.  Co.  (370  7th  Ave„  New 
York),  1921. 

Kidd,  H.  C.  Foreign  trade.  2d  rev.  ed.  400p.  $4. 

Prentice-Hall.  1921. 

Litman,  S.  Essentials  of  international  trade.  398p. 
$3.50.  Wiley,  1923. 

Nahoum,  J.  Key  to  national  prosperity;  a  presenta¬ 
tion  of  foreign  trade  in  its  connection  with  the 
development  of  national  prosperity.  394p.  $6. 

Dutton,  1923. 

Poole,  G.  C.  Export  credits  and  collections.  180p. 
$4.  Prentice-Hall,  1923. 

Propson,  C.  F.  Export  advertising  practice.  271p. 
$4.  Prentice-Hall,  1923. 

Rosenthal,  M.  S.  Technical  procedure  in  exporting 
and  importing.  312p.  $3.  McGraw.  1922. 

Thompson,  W.  Trading  with  Mexico.  271p.  $2. 

Dodd,  1921. 

Tosdal,  H.  R.  Problems  in  export  sales  management. 
702p.  $5.  Shaw,  1922. 

Wvman,  W.  F.  Export  merchandising.  405p.  il.  $4. 
McGraw,  1922. 

Advertising 

Notable  in  this  group  are  books  on  close 
range  topics  such  as  the  use  of  illustration, 
light,  color  and  print  in  advertising,  outdoor 
advertising,  advertising  campaigns,  retail  adver¬ 
tising  and  direct  advertising;  a  new  edition  of 
Scott’s  “Psychol  ogv  of  Advertising,”  and  an 
excellent  general  survey  of  the  principles  of 
advertising  by  Starch. 

Blair,  L.  E.  Principles  and  practice  of  show-card 
writing.  240p.  il.  $2.50.  McGraw,  1922. 

Burdick,  R  L.  Advertising  to  retailers.  308p.  $3.50. 

Ronald,  1923. 

Calk’ns,  E.  E.  Advertising  man.  205p.  $1.25.  Scribner. 
1922. 

Fischer,  A.  T.  Window  and  store  display.  203p.  il. 
$2.  Doubleday,  1921. 

Gauss,  C.  A.  and  L.  I.  Wightman.  Sales  and  adver¬ 
tising.  2v.  $6.  American  Technical  Soc.,  1922. 

v.  2  is  devoted  to  advertising. 

Hackleman,  C.  W.  Commercial  engraving  and  print¬ 
ing.  846p.  il.  $15.  Commercial  Engraving  Pub. 
Co.  (Indianapolis),  1921. 

Hall,  S.  R.  Advertising  handbook.  743p.  $5.  Mc¬ 

Graw,  1921. 

Herrold,  L.  D.  Advertising  for  the  retailer.  677p.  il. 
$5.  Appleton,  1922. 

Hotchkiss,  G.  B.,  and  R.  B.  Franken.  The  leadership 
of  advertised  brands.  256p.  $2.  Doubleday,  1923. 

Hovt.  C.  W.  Training  for  the  business  of  advertising. 

125p.  $1.50.  Woolson,  1922. 

Lippincott,  W.  Outdoor  advertising.  340p.  $5. 

McGraw,  1923. 

Luckiesh,  M.  Light  and  color  in  advertising  and 
merchandising.  268p.  il.  $3.  Van  Nostrand,  1923. 
Nesbit,  W.  D.  First  principles  of  advertising,  lllp. 
il.  $1.50.  Gregg,  1922. 

Osborn,  A.  F.  Short  course  in  advertising.  248p. 
il.  $3.  Scribner,  1921  . 

Parsons,  F.  A.  Art  anneal  in  display  advertising. 

132p.  $4.50.  Harper,  1921. 

Praigg,  N.  T.,  ed.  Advertising  and  selling,  by  150 
advertising  and  sales  executives.  495p.  $2.  Double¬ 

day,  1923. 

Ramsey,  R.  E.  Effective  direct  advertising.  640p. 

$5.  Appleton,  1921.  P 

Scott.  W.  D.  The  psychology  of  advertising  in  theory 
and  practice  New  ed.  437p.  il.  $3.50.  Small,  1921. 
urb°^'  *  Effectlve  tvpe-use  for  advertising.  139p. 
d-  $2.  Author  (50  Union  sq..  New  York),  1922. 
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Starch,  D.  Principles  of  advertising.  998p.  $5. 

Shaw,  1923. 

Tipper,  H.  and  G.  French.  Advertising  campaigns. 

420p.  $4.  Van  Nostrand,  1923. 

Wilder,  R.  H.  Publicity;  a  manual  for  the  use  of 
business,  civic  or  social  service  organiations.  271p. 
$2.75.  Ronald,  1923. 

Retail  Business 

The  variety  of  elements  in  such  a  subject  as 
that  of  retail  selling  naturally  results  in  a 
variety  of  books.  Discussions  of  chain  stores, 
mail  order  business,  installment  selling,  educa¬ 
tional  director  in  the  large  store,  detailed  de¬ 
scriptions  of  large  organizations  and  the  results 
of  special,  analyses  make  this  list  a  particularly 
lively  one. 

David,  D.  K.  Retail  store  management  problems. 

1050p.  $6.75.  Shaw,  1922. 

Ditchett,  S.  H.  Marshall  Field  and  company,  the  life 
story  of  a  great  concern.  160p.  il.  $3.  Textile 
Pub.  Co.  (231  W.  39th  St.,  New  York),  1922. 
Farrington,  F.  Meeting  chain  store  competition.  151p. 
$1.50.  Byxbee  Pub.  Co.  (208  S.  LaSalle  St.,  Chi¬ 
cago),  1922. 

-  Meeting  mail  order  competition.  239p.  $1.50. 

Same.  1922. 

-  Store  management — complete.  252p.  $1.50.  Same. 

1923. 

Griffin,  B.  W.  Installment  sales  and  collections. 

205p.  il.  $4.  Prentice-Hall,  1922. 

Hayward,  W.  S.  and  P.  White.  Chain  stores.  411p. 
il.  $3.50.  McGraw,  1922. 

Hungerford,  E.  Romance  of  a  great  store  [Macy’s, 
New  York].  281p.  il.  $2.  McBride,  1922. 
Kennard,  B.  E.  Educational  director  in  the  retail 
store.  2d  ed.  219p.  $1.50.  Ronald,  1922. 

Leigh,  R.  Elements  of  retailing.  385p.  il.  $2. 
Appleton,  1923. 

Ncrthwestem  University.  School  of  Commerce,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Bureau  of  Business  Research.  Costs, 
merchandising  practices,  advertising  and  sales  in  the 
retail  distribution  of  clothing.  6v.  $15.  Prentice- 

Hall,  1921. 

— —  Selling  expenses  and  their  control ;  a  study  in  the 
retail  distribution  of  clothing.  416p.  $4.25.  Pren¬ 

tice-Hall,  1922. 

Whitehead,  H.  How  to  run  a  store.  296p.  $2.50. 

Crowell,  1921. 

Real  Estate 

Real  estate  is  a  business  whose  literature  is 
yet  in  a  stage  of  development.  The  first  book 
listed  here  has  been  a  welcome  general  treatise 
on  the  subject  and  Fisher’s  “Principles  of  Real 
Estate  Practice”  is  an  authorized  course  in  real 
estate  for  the  student.  The  McMichael  books 
are  practically  first  books  in  the  fields  they 
discuss.  The  last  hook  is  an  English  work  on  the 
principles  of  housing  estate  development. 

Benson,  P.  A.  and  N.  L.  North,  Jr.  Real  estate; 
principles  and  practice.  342p.  $6.  Prentice-Hall, 

1922. 

Bolton,  R.  P.  Building  for  profit.  3d  ed.  133p.  il. 

$2.50.  The  Author  (116  E.  19th  St.,  N.  Y.),  1922. 
Dugdale,  B.  H.  Mortgage  loan  values.  248p.  $2.50. 

C.  Dugdale  (1220  State  Life  Bldg.,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.),  1920. 

Fisher,  E.  M.  Principles  of  real  estate  practice.  309p. 
$3.50.  Macmillan,  1923. 


McMichael,  S.  L.  Long  and  short  term  leaseholds. 
2d  ed.  267p.  il.  $4.  The  Author  (1222  Prospect 
Ave.,  Cleveland,  O.),  1923. 

- and  R.  F.  Bingham.  City  growth  and  value.  369p. 

$4.  The  Stanley  McMichael  Publishing  Organiza¬ 
tion  (1222  Prospect  Ave.,  Cleveland,  0.),  1923. 
Spilker,  J.  B.  Real  estate  business  as  a  profession. 

Rev.  ed.  363p.  il.  $4.  Appleton,  1923. 

Thompson,  F.  L.  Site  planning  in  practice.  258p.  il. 
$5.35.  Oxford,  1923. 

Selling 

Books  on  salesmanship  seem  to  cling  to  the 
broader  discussions  which  treat  largely  of 
theories  and  general  principles  of  selling,  but 
this  list  proves  that  good  hooks  also  are  appear¬ 
ing  on  more  specific  topics  and  on  such  sub¬ 
divisions  as  retail  selling  and  sales  management. 

Aspley,  J.  C.  Closing  the  sale.  125p.  $1.60.  Dart- 

nell,  1922. 

— -> — •  Field  tactics  for  salesmen.  3d  ed.  116p.  il.  $1.10. 
Dartnell,  1922. 

- - How  to  sell  quality.  2d  ed.  rev.  lllp.  $1.60. 

Dartnell,  1922. 

- -What  a  salesman  should  know  about  advertising. 

2d  ed.  rev.  and  enl.  119p.  $1.60.  Dartnell,  1921. 

- What  a  salesman  should  know  about  credit.  3d 

rev.  ed.  102p.  $1.10.  Dartnell,  1921. 

Baer,  L.  Retail  selling  methods.  250p.  $2.  McGraw, 
1923. 

Barehanded  selling.  250p.  $1.  Reynolds  Pub.  Co. 

Inc.  (416  West  13th  St.,  N.  Y.),  1922. 

Brisco,  N.  A.,  comp.  Retail  salesmanship  source  book. 
352p.  $2.  Ronald,  1921. 

Charters,  W.  W.  How  to  sell  at  retail.  326p.  $3. 

Houghton,  1922. 

Dunn,  A.  Scientific  selling  and  advertising.  New  ed. 
159p.  $3.  Harper,  1922. 

Ferris,  E.  E.  Developing  sales  personality.  92p. 
$1.50.  Prentice-Hall,  1922. 

Gauss,  C.  A.  and  Wightman,  L.  T.  Sales  and  adver¬ 
tising.  2v.  $6.  American  Technical  Soc.,  1922.  v.  1 
is  devoted  to  selling. 

Hess.  H.  W.  Creative  salesmanship.  339p.  $3.50. 

Lippincott,  1923. 

Hoenig,  L.  J.  Modern  methods  in  selling.  299p.  $2.50. 
Bobbs,  1922. 

Ivey,  P.  W.  Elements  of  retail  salesmanship.  275p. 
$1.75.  Macmillan,  1923. 

James,  R.  L.  Letters  from  an  old  time  salesman  to 
his  son.  128p.  $1.  Dartnell,  1922. 

Kitson,  H.  D.  The  mind  of  the  buyer.  211p.  $1.50. 
Macmillan,  1921. 

Knoble,  C.  Automobile  selling  sense.  25p.  $2. 

Prentice-Hall,  1923. 

Leigh,  R.  Human  side  of  retail  selling.  227p.  il. 
$2.  Appleton.  1921. 

Mackintosh,  C.  H.  Creative  selling,  making  and  keeping 
customers.  183p.  $1.50.  Appleton,  1923. 

Read.  J.  B.  Law  of  sales.  229p.  $2.  Appleton, 

1923. 

Russell,  F.  A.  Management  of  the  sales  organization. 

227p.  $2.50.  1922.  McGraw,  1922. 

Scott,  F.  L.  Autosuggestion  and  salesmanship.  150p. 

$1.50.  American  Library  Service,  1923. 

Stevenson,  J.  A.  Constructive  salesmanship,  principles 
and  practices.  361p.  $3.  Harper,  1923. 

Tosdal,  H.  R.  Problems  in  sales  management.  637p. 
$5.  Shaw,  1921. 

Whitehead,  H.  Business  of  selling.  247p.  $1.40. 

American  Book  Co.,  1923. 

- Principles  of  salesmanship.  2d  ed.  378p.  $3 

Ronald,  1923. 
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Insurance 

In  the  broad  field  of  insurance,  noteworthy 
on  the  subject  as  a  whole  are  the  new  editions 
of  Huebner’s  two  reliable  discussions  of  life 
and  the  business  of  selling  insurance, 
and  property  insurance  respectively  and  the 
Riegel  and  Loman  book.  Other  titles  treat  of 
the  mathematical  side  of  insurance,  various 
types  o  finsurance — including  a  book  on  auto¬ 
mobile  insurance  and  one  on  surety  bonds — 

Fisher,  A.  Elementary  treatise  on  frequency  of  curvet 
and  their  application  in  the  analysis  of  death  curves 
and  life  tables.  240p.  $4.  Macmillan,  1923. 

Forbes-Lindsay,  C.  H.  A.  Business  insurance  instructor. 
3d  ed.  rev.  and  enl.  176p.  $5.  Forbes-Londsay 

service  (Los  Angeles,  Calif.),  1922. 

Huebner,  S.  S.  Life  insurance.  New  ed.  rev.  and  enl. 

496p.  $2.75.  Appleton,  1923. 

— i — Property  insurance.  New  ed.  rev.  and  enl.  601p. 
Appleton,  1922. 

Ketcham,  E.  A.  and  Kirk,  Mrs.  Murray.  Essentials 
of  the  fire  insurance  business.  Rev.  ed.  386p.  $4,50. 
E.  A.  Ketcham  (Springfield,  S.  D.),  1922. 


Lister,  T.  D.  Medical  examinations  for  life  insurance. 

168p.  $3.75.  Longmans,  1921. 

Lovelace,  G.  M.  Analyz  ng  life  situations  for  insur¬ 
ance  needs.  220p.  $2.25.  Harper,  1922. 

- House  of  protection.  129p.  $1.50.  Harper,  192,1. 

Lunt,  E.  C.  Surety  bonds;  nature,  functions,  under¬ 
writing  requirements.  370p.  $2.50.  Ronald,  1922. 
McCotter,  C.  A.  What’s  the  matter  with  fire  insur¬ 
ance.  105p.  $1.  Bobbs,  1921. 

May,  E.  C.  Empire  of  life  insurance.  268p.  $2.50. 

Insurance  Pub.  Co.  (Peoria,  111.),  1923. 

Richards,  E.  G.  Experience  grad.ng  and  rating  sche¬ 
dule.  Rev.  ed.  157p.  $4.  Van  Nostrand,  1921. 
Riegel,  R.  and  Loman,  H.  J.  Insurance  principles 
and  practices.  2d.  ed.  514p.  $6.  Prentice-Hall, 

1922. 

Stevenson,  J.  A.  Meeting  objections.  95p.  $1.50. 

Harper,  1921. 

- Selling  life  insurance.  296p.  $3.50.  Harper, 

1922. 

Strong,  E.  K.  Psychology  of  selling  life  insurance. 

489p.  il.  $4.  Harper,  1922. 

Todd,  W.  F.  Motor  insurance.  166p.  il.  $2.  Pitman. 
1922. 

Underwood,  R.  E.  Elements  of  actuarial  science. 
140p.  $1.75.  Pitman,  1922. 


The  Laziest  Man’s  Table 


The  “Laziest  Man’s  Table,”  for  the  idea  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  Frank  B.  Gilbreath,  Inc., 
consulting  engineers,  68  Eagle  Rock  Way,  Montclair,  N.  J.,  can  be  used  with  any  armchair.  ’  It  is 
very  light  and  can  be  lifted  easily.  It  leans  on  the  arms  of  the  chair  when  in  use  and  stands  clear  of 

the  chair  when  the  reader  rises. 


Drawing  the  Line  in  Extension  Work 

By  MARY  FRANK 

Superintendent  of  the  Extension  Division,  New  York  Public  Library. 


XUST  where  do  you  draw  the  line  in 
I  extension  work?”  is  a  question  we  are 

t/  often  asked  by  our  professional  friends, 
and  to  answer  satisfactorily  we  must  not  only 
present  the  scheme  of  operation  but  also  re¬ 
examine  the  underlying  principle  motivating 
our  work,  asking  ourselves  as  frequently  as  we 
dare,  where  we  are  going  and  why. 

I  know  of  no  other  form  of  library  work 
that  requires  such  flexibility  of  purpose  as  ex¬ 
tension  work.  It  is  almost  impossible!  to  make 
a  hard  and  fast  rule  as  to  the  type  of  service 
that  is  to  be  rendered.  You  may  say  that  it  is 
absurd  to  place  a  collection  of  books  in  a 
settlement  that  is  just  across  the  street  from 
the  library.  But  if  you  learn  the  conditions 
in  the  locality  and  visualize  the  situation,  you 
may  desert  your  well  taken  position.  It  may 
he  that  the  settlement  has  no  desire  to  duplicate 
or  rival  the  work  of  the  library  but  wants  to 
supplement  it,  while  serving  its  own  particular 
purpose.  It  has  young  people  coming  in  the 
evening  and  staying  long  after  nine  o’clock, 
which  is  the  closing  hour  in  the  library.  The 
settlement  has  an  attractive  reading  room, 
where  one!  might  read  and  study,  if  books  were 
available.  The  books  would  not  be  taken 
home  but  kept  there,  for  both  general  and 
group  reading.  Surely  this  is  legitimate 
ground  for  the  placing  of  a  collection  of  books 
outside  the  walls  of  the  library  building. 

In  general,  we  claim  a  twofold  purpose; 
first  to  extend  the  work  of  the  library  at  large, 
by  serving  districts  that  are  out  of  reach  of 
library  facilities,  and  second,  to  aid  educational 
and  social  institutions  in  a  supplementary  ca¬ 
pacity.  Naturally  the  supplying  of  books  to 
communities  that  have  none  is  of  primary  im¬ 
portance.  A  sub-branch,  the  official  designa¬ 
tion  for  a  baby  branch  or  twig,  is  most  desir¬ 
able,  if  the  community  is  large  enough  to 
command  professional  service.  If  library  quar¬ 
ters  and  a  trained  librarian  cannot  be  com¬ 
manded,  the  next  best  means  of  rendering  sat¬ 
isfactory  service  is  the  book-van.  Wheels  cover 
distances  so  effectively  that  it  is  now  almost 
possible  to  demonstrate  the  slogan,  “A  book  in 
every  home.”  I  place  the  book-van  prior  in 
importance  to  the  deposit  station  or  commodity 
agency  such  as  the  culture  club,  civic  center 
or  church  library,  because  it  renders  direct  and 
experienced  service  in  contrast  to  the  volunteer 
service  provided  by  the  community.  An  ex¬ 


tension  department  may  send  out  a  collection 
of  books  to  a  community  center,  depending  upon 
the  public-spirited  women  in  the  community  to 
circulate  those  books,  but  at  best  this  is  a  hap¬ 
hazard,  unprofessional  kind  of  service  dis¬ 
crediting  what  should  be  a  project  of  educa¬ 
tional  value. 

In  congested  quarters  of  the  city  where  the 
business  population  is  huddled  together,  we 
are  confronted  with  this  question:  Should  we 
take  the  opportunity  offered  us  to  serve  our 
public  wherever  we  find  it  and  co-operate  with 
the  welfare  departments  of  business  organiza¬ 
tions  by  sending  books  to  them  for  circulation 
among  their  employees?  It  would  seem  rea¬ 
sonable  to  render  this  service,  particularly 
since  many  employees  in  business  offices  and 
factories  find  it  difficult  to  go  to  the  public 
library  at  night,  after  working  eight  hours  a 
day  and  spending  an  additional  two  hours 
traveling  to  and  from  work.  On  the  other 
hand,  suppose  a  collection  of  books  is  sent  to 
the  employees.  She  comes  to  the  library  at 
building  where  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  peo¬ 
ple  have  access  to  them.  In  that  building  there 
are  3000  employes.  Multiply  this  number  by 
the  number  of  similar  buildings  in  the  business 
district,  and  you  will  find  that  you  are  render¬ 
ing  a  privilege  to  a  mere  handful  among  an 
army  of  people  who  have  the  right  to  the  same 
service.  Unfortunately  we  have  not  yet  dis¬ 
covered  how  to  work  miracles,  and  consequently 
we  must  use  our  judgment  and  limited  capacity 
to  the  best  of  our  ability.  Where  there  is  a 
welfare  department  in  connection  with  the  busi¬ 
ness  organization,  the  question  of  library  ser¬ 
vice  may  be  presented  thus:  The  company 
recognizes  the  need  for  welfare  work;  it  pro¬ 
vides  a  director,  teacher,  education,  and 
facilities  such  as  class  rooms,  rest  rooms,  cafe¬ 
terias,  gymnasiums,  and  even  hospital  wards. 
Books  are  a  property  which  have  not  been 
included  with  the  material  necessities  for  wel¬ 
fare  work.  Usually  the  welfare  director  is 
quick  to  realize  that  books  are  essential,  if 
she  is  to  make  a  direct  personal  contact  with 
the  employees.  She  comes  to  the  library  at 
once,  because  she  has  asked  for  so  much 
equipment  that  she  hesitates  to  requisition 
more,  if  she  can  get  what  she  needs  without 
cost  to  the  firm.  It  remains  for  the  library 
to  point  out  the  fact  that  books  are  a  necessary 
part  of  welfare  equipment,  if  the  company  is 
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prepared  to  carry  on  its  welfare  work  intel¬ 
ligently.  Progressive  business  houses  such  as 
large  department  stores  and  banks  are  ready 
to  appreciate  the  point,  and  are  willing  to 
follow  what  advice  we  may  give  them  in  plan¬ 
ning  for  the  selection  and  distribution  of  their 
own  books. 

Service  to  public  schools  deserves  more  con¬ 
sideration  than  can  be  given  here.  Briefly  we 
may  point  out  the  attitude  of  the  public  school 
which  favors  class  room  libraries,  in  contra¬ 
distinction  to  the  policy  of  the  public  library 
which  maintains  children’s  rooms.  The  school 
thinks  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  class  room 
libraries  in  order  systematically  to  direct  the 
child’s  course  of  study  and  reading.  The 
library,  on  the  other  hand,  attempts  to  extend 
to  the  child  the  opportunity  for  a  broader  con¬ 
tact  with  many  books  in  a  less  formal  atmos¬ 
phere  than  the  class  room.  The  school  claims 
that  the  library  thus  serves  only  a  percentage 
of  school  children,  those  who  want  books 
badly  enough  to  go  out  of  their  way  to  the 
library  to  get  them.  Librarians  who  are  ex¬ 
tending  their  service  to  the  point  of  providing 
the  schools  with  class  room  libraries,  must 
first  ask  themselves:  Is  it  impossible,  because 
of  geographical  conditions,  for  the  children  to 
come  to  the  library?  If  the  school  is  situated 
at  the  outskirts  of  the  library  district  and  does 
not  find  it  accessible,  then  of  course  there  is 
every  reason  for  placing  a  collection  of  books 
in  that  school.  But  if  the  school  is  within 
easy  access  to  the  library  and  the  library  book 
stock  is  so  limited  that  it  cannot  supply  every 
class  room  with  a  collection  of  books,  then 
we  have  to  balance  our  scales  in  order  to  give 
equal  measure  and  fair  service.  The  best  that 
we  can  do  under  the  circumstances  is  to  meet 
the  temporary  needs  of  the  earnest  teacher  who 
comes  to  us,  lending  her  a  collection  of  books 
which  she  is  eager  to  have  her  children  read 
during  the  school  term. 

The  same  principle  for  the  placing  of  book 
collections  may  be  applied  to  other  civic,  edu¬ 
cational  and  welfare  institutions.  Among 
these  are  fire  engine  and  police  stations;  set¬ 
tlements,  orphanages  and  homes;  prisons  and 
reformatories,  neighborhood  clubs,  hospitals,  Y. 
M.’s  and  Y.  W.’s.  In  sending  books  to  institu¬ 
tions  w!e  assume  that  there  will  be  a  person 
to  take  charge  and  distribute  them  in  like 
capacity  with  the  teacher  who  distributes  books 
in  her  class  room.  Service  in  prisons  and  hos¬ 
pitals  is  a  more  difficult  matter.  I  believe  that 
in  time  the  library  in  the  prison  will  be  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  necessary  auxiliary  for  rehabilitation. 
Until  that  time  comes,  the  public  library  is 
called  upon  to  render  what  aid  it  can  to  that 


part  of  its  public  that  is  behind  prison  walls. 
The  establishment  of  a  circulating  library  in  a 
prison  requires  the  services  of  a  librarian.  In 
most  places  at  present,  kind-hearted  chaplains 
are  fulfilling  this  obligation,  distributing  what 
books  they  can  procure  from  the  public  library 
or  as  gifts,  and  often  buying  a  particular  book 
for  a  particular  fellow  out  of  their  own  pockets. 
The  question  naturally  arises:  Should  the 
library  send  an  assistant  toi  distribute  the  books 
it  sends  to  the  prison?  Here  the  library  must 
analyze  the  situation  with  care.  There  is  no 
provision  for  library  service  in  the  prison 
organization  thru  an  educational  or  social 
agency.  It  devolves  then  upon  the  public 
library  to  step  into  the  breach  if  possible,  and 
while  recognizing  the  temporary  nature  of  its 
office,  pave  the  way  for  the  future  establishment 
of  a  well  organized  prison  library  department. 

The  plight  of  the  hospital  is  somewhat  dif¬ 
ferent.  In  most  large  hospitals  there  is  a  well 
organized  social  service  department  in  charge 
of  an  experienced  worker.  It  is  her  desire 
to  make  conditions  as  pleasant  as  possible  for 
the  patients,  and  so  she  welcomes  what  com¬ 
fort  books  may  offer.  Distributing  books  is 
part  of  the  social  service  of  the  hospital.  The 
New  York  Post  Graduate  Hospital  has  recog¬ 
nized  this  fact  within  the  past  year,  and  has 
appointed  a  library  assistant  to  the  social  ser¬ 
vice  department  to  distribute  books  from  the 
public  library  thruout  the  wards.  A  public 
library  assistant  is  as  much  de  trop  here  as  she 
would  be  if  she  went  into  a  class  room  and 
offered  to  distribute  books  for  the  teacher. 

We  must  know  when  and  where  to  draw  the 
line.  Libraries  in  their  zeal  to  broaden  their 
scope  are  continually  overstepping  into  other 
provinces  of  social  service  work.  We  forget 
that  our  primary  purpose  is  educational,  and 
if  we  would  function  as  adequately  as  we 
should,  we  must  maintain  this  status.  We 
must  leave  off  being  amateur  missionaries  if 
we  are  to  become  professional  librarians.  This 
does  not  mean  that  I  advocate  a  limitation  of 
our  service.  I  only  ask  that  we  look  straight 
enough  and  far  enough  ahead  to  appreciate  the 
unique  opportunity  that  is  ours  for  promoting 
true  library  extension. 

TO  HOSPITAL  LIBRARIANS 

All  those  engaged  in  library  service  in  hos¬ 
pitals,  whether  government,  municipal  or 
private,  are  requested  to  send  a  brief  report  of 
their  work  to  Miss  E.  Kathleen  Jones,  Room 
212  B,  State  House,  Boston,  Mass.,  before  June 
1st.  Those  who  expect  to  attend  the  Hospital 
Libraries  Round  Table  at  Saratoga  are  asked 
to  notify  Miss  Jones. 
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«1\T°  workers’  movement  of  recent  years  has 
^  had  the  spectacular  and  galloping 
”  growth  of  labor  banks,”  says  the  Nation 
in  a  recent  editorial.  Until  the  establishment 
of  the  Mt.  Vernon  Savings’  Bank  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  by  the  International  Association  of  Ma¬ 
chinists  in  May  1920,  not  a  single  trade  union 
bank  existed  in  the  United  States.  Now  there 
are  twenty  such  labor  banks  with  resources  of 
over  fifty  million  dollars,  and  several  more  are 
in  process  of  organization. 

The  first  big  commercial  bank  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  by  organized  labor  was  the  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Engineers’  Co-operative  Bank 
opened  in  Cleveland  in  November,  1920.  The 
lead  of  the  locomotive  engineers  was  soon  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  other  railway  unions  and  this 
group  of  labor  organizations  has  been  respon¬ 
sible  for  organizing  labor  banks  in  Cincinnati, 
Harrisburg,  Minneapolis,  Pittsburg,  St.  Louis, 
Spokane  and  a  number  of  other  places. 

The  needle  trades  unions  were  the  next  group 
to  take  up  the  movement.  In  July,  1922,  the 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  Union  of  Amer¬ 
ica  organized  the  Amalgamated  Trust  and  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank  of  Chicago  and  in  April,  1923,  opened 
the  first  labor  bank  in  New  York  City.  In 
January,  1924,  the  International  Ladies’  Gar¬ 
ment  Workers’  Union  also  opened  a  national 
bank  in  New  York  City. 

An  entirely  different  group  was  responsible 
for  the  organization  of  the  Federation  Trust 
Company  which  was  opened  in  New  York  City 
in  May,  1923,  under  the  joint  control  of  the 
New  York  State  Federation  of  Labor,  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Trades  and  Labor  Council  of  Greater  New 
York  and  the  New  York  Building  Trades 
Council. 

History — Aims  of  Movement 
American  Federation  of  Labor.  Executive  Council. 
Reports  to  the  42nd-43rd  annual  conventions.  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  1922-1923. 

In  the  sections  on  credit  and  banking  (1922,  p. 
72-75;  1923,  p.  31-32)  the  executive  council  expressed 
approval  of  the  labor-banking  movement  as  possibly 
leading  to  “the  development  of  a  great  agency  for 
the  constructive  administration  of  credit”  but  warned 
the  unions  against  the  danger  of  putting  an  undue 
portion  of  their  funds  into  fixed  investments  not 
subject  to  quick  liquidation. 

Banking  for  service.  The  need  of  labor  banks  for 
workers  and  farmers  and  the  service  they  can  render. 
Locomotive  Engineers'  Journal,  Sept.  1920,  v.  54, 
p.  781-782;  Nov.  1920,  p.  939-940. 

Boeckel,  Richard.  Labor’s  money.  New  York:  Har- 
court,  1923.  181  p. 

Contents:  The  first  experiment;  The  outgrowth  of 


the  Norfolk  experiment;  The  demand  for  new  trade 
union  methods;  Trade  unions  and  trusts;  Why  labor 
wants  control;  Where  control  lies  and  why;  How 
labor  finances  its  opponents;  Workers’  banks; 
Farmers’  money  and  farmers’  banks;  Organization  of 
workers’  banks;  Banking  for  service;  Control  through 
credit;  Control  through  investment;  The  consequences 
of  democratic  finance;  The  workmen  as  stockholder; 
Buying  control;  Redirecting  capitalism. 

Chase,  Stuart.  Labor  banks  and  the  workers’  health. 
Advance.  (Official  organ  of  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers  of  America).  April  13,  1923,  v.  7,  p.  7. 
Clark,  Bert.  How  to  help  labor  banking.  Advance. 
June  15,  1923,  v.  7,  p.  5. 

Cooperative  banks  for  labor.  Literary  Digest.  April 
17,  1920,  v.  65,  p.  165. 

Coyle,  Albert  F.  Co-operative  banking  the  key  to 
economic  power.  Advance.  April  13,  1923,  v.  7,  p. 
4-5. 

— i — The  growth  of  co-operative  banking.  Advance. 
June  29,  1923,  v.  7,  p.  5. 

Crowther,  Samuel.  Workers’  money  goes  to  work. 

Collier's.  June  30,  1923,  v.  71,  p.  5-6. 

Godwin,  George.  Labor  starts  banking;  how  American 
labor  unions  are  looking  after  their  cash.  Socialist 
Review.  Sept.  1923,  v.  22,  p.  117-119. 

Gompers,  Samuel.  “Labor  banks”  O.  K.  but  no  solution 
[Editorial.]  American  F ederationist.  March  1923, 

v.  30,  p.  252-254. 

Harrington,  John  W.  Labor  banks  and  capitalism. 
Bankers'  Magazine.  Sept.  1923,  v.  107,  p.  344-348. 

A  discussion  of  the  main  distinctions  between 
“labor”  and  capitalist  banks. 

Herwitz,  H.  K.  Three  years  of  labor  banking.  Ad¬ 
vance.  April  13,  1923,  v.  7,  p.  9. 

Howe,  Frederic  C.  Banks  for  labor  and  socialized 
credit.  Advance.  April  13,  1923,  v.  7,  p.  8. 

— — -  Organized  labor  takes  up  banking.  Control  of 
credit  and  what  can  be  done  with  it.  Labor  Age. 
June  1922,  v.  11,  p.  5-8. 

Discusses  some  of  the  influences  at  work  in  the 
labor  movement  which  explain  the  interest  of  labor 
organizations  in  banking. 

Labor  and  its  money.  Nation.  Nov.  14,  1923,  p.  545. 
Labor  as  banker.  Independent.  Feb.  3,  1923,  v.  110 

p.  82. 

Labor  banks.  Outlook.  Sept.  27,  1922,  v.  132,  p. 
137-138. 

Labor  banks.  New  Republic.  Feb.  7,  1923,  v.  33, 
p.  268-269. 

Labor  banks.  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle. 
Nov.  25,  1922,  v.  115,  p.  2309;  Feb.  3,  May  5,  May 
12,  1923,  v.  116,  p.  450-1,  1944.,  2090-2091. 

Labor  banks  in  the  United  States.  Monthly  Labor 
Review.  April  1923,  p.  162-163. 

Table  giving  the  labor  banks  estalished  or  pro¬ 
jected  with  the  name  of  organizing  or  controlling 
body  and  the  capital  stock.  Reprinted  in  part  in 
the  New  York  Times,  May  21,  1923. 

Labor  enters  the  banking  business.  Literary  Digest. 

July  24,  1920,  v.  66,  p.  924- 
Labor  in  the  banking  world.  Freeman.  Feb.  21,  1923, 
v.  6,  p.  557-558. 

Labor  turning  capitalist.  Literary  Digest.  Feb.  3. 
1923,  v.  76,  p.  10. 

Includes  comment  from  leading  newspapers  on  the 
significance  of  the  labor  banking  movement  with 
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particular  reference  to  the  purchase  of  an  interest 
in  the  Empire  Trust  Co. 

Labor’s  own  Wall  Street.  Nation.  Feb.  7,  1923,  v.  116, 
p.  139-140. 

Editorial  on  the  purchase  of  a  “substantial  in¬ 
terest”  in  the  Empire  Trust  Co.  by  the  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Engineers  and  of  the  plans  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Federation  Bank  in  New  York 
City.  Regards  the  rapid  development  of  labor  banks 
as  a  recognition  by  labor  of  the  key  importance  of 
credit  in  industrial  struggles. 

Labor  and  cooperative  banks.  Industrial  and  Labour 
Information  (Geneva).  May  4,  1923,  p.  24-26. 

Labour  banks  in  the  United  States.  Labour  Gazette 
(Canada).  Jan.  1924,  v.  24,  p.  6. 

Liberals  organize  bank  committee.  Advance.  June  8, 
1923,  v.  7,  p.  8. 

On  the  organization  and  membership  of  a  public 
committee  on  labor  banks  for  the  purpose  of  making 
known  to  professional  and  business  men  and  women 
the  objects  and  methods  of  labor  banks  with  a  view 
to  securing  for  them  popular  support  outside  the 
labor  movement. 

Long,  Cedric.  Labor  banks  and  cooperative  credit' 
unions.  Survey.  Feb.  15,  1923,  v.  49,  p.  632-633. 

A  brief  account  of  the  development  of  labor  banks 
in  the  United  States  and  of  some  of  their  special 
features. 

McCaleb,  Walter  F.  Growth  and  future  of  the  union 
labor  bank.  Chicago  Banker.  June  2,  1923,  p.  9-10-1- 

— — -Labor  banking:  report  presented  to  the  third  Co¬ 
operative  Congress.  Co-operation.  May  1923,  v.  9, 
p.  76-80. 

Moffett,  L.  W.  Labor  unions  in  the  field  of  banking. 
Iron  Age.  Oct.  18,  1923,  v.  112,  p.  1039+ 

Organized  labor  dips  into  finance.  Bloomfield’s  Indus¬ 
trial  Information  Service.  July  14,  1921,  p.  5-6. 

Organized  labor  goes  into  banking  on  a  big  scale. 
Current  Opinion.  Oct.  1922,  v.  73,  p.  530-531. 

Peterson,  Leroy.  Labor  bank  movement.  Bankers’ 
Magazine.  March  1923,  v.  106,  p.  474-477. 

Proposed  labor  union  bank.  Bankers’  Magazine.  May 
1921,  v.  102,  p.  716-718. 

Rushmore,  Ralph.  Is  labor  turning  capitalist?  Amaz¬ 
ing  growth  of  labor-banking;  looking  back  of  the 
Empire  Trust  deal;  can  they  get  together?  Maga¬ 
zine  of  Wall  Street.  Feb.  17.  1923,  v.  31,  p.  688- 
689,  759-760. 

Saposs,  David.  Labor  banks  and  labor  movement. 
American  Labor  Monthly.  June  1923,  p.  40-43. 

- -  Labor  banks  and  trade  union  capitalism.  Ameri¬ 
can  Review.  Sept.  1923,  v.  1,  p,  534-539. 

Some  recent  press  comments  on  labor  banks.  Advance. 
March  23,  1923,  v.  7,  p.  10-11. 

Soule,  George.  Labor  as  banker.  Atlantic  Monthly. 
June  1923,  v.  131,  p.  815-819. 

A  sympathetic  discussion  of  some  of  the  aims  and 
possibilities  of  the  labor  banking  movement. 

Stone,  Warren  S.  The  purpose  of  cooperative  banking. 
Advance.  April  13,  1923,  v.  7,  p.  5. 

Taylor,  Mary.  Labor  banks  in  America.  Labour  Maga¬ 
zine  (London).  Oct.  1923,  v.  2,  p.  260-263. 

Reviews  the  history  of  the  movement  and  discusses 
the  organization  and  distinctive  features  of  labor 
banks. 

Tead,  Ordway.  Labor’s  money.  Survey,  Nov.  15, 
1923,  p.  228-229.  A  review  of  “Labor’s  Money”  by 
Richard  Boeckel. 

Two  points  of  view  on  labor  as  banker:  is  labor 
growing  too  conservative?  Bloomfield’s  Labor  Digest 

u  March  10,  1923,  p.  1454. 

“Union”  bank  as  harmonizer  between  finance  and 
labor.  Annalist.  July  5,  1920,  p.  5. 

Wolman,  Leo.  The  promise  of  labor  banking.  New 


Republic.  Dec.  19,  1923,  v.  37,  p.  89-91.  Includes 
a  list  of  labor  banks  organized. 

Wright,  Chester  M.  Labour  banks.  Industrial  and 
Labour  Information  (Geneva).  June  29,  1923,  p. 
2-9. 

An  account  of  the  organization  and  development 
of  labor  banks,  with  the  views  of  leading  members 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  on  the  poten¬ 
tialities  and  significance  of  the  movement.  Includes 
list  of  banks. 

Young,  James  C.  Labor  banks.  Savings  Bank  Journal. 
June  1923,  p.  209-211. 

A  brief  review  of  the  labor-banking  movement. 

Accounts  of  Individual  Banks 

Amalgamated  Trust  and  Savings  Bank,  Chicago.  Con¬ 
densed  statement  of  condition  as  made  to  the  Auditor 
of  Public  Accounts  at  close  of  business,  April  3, 
1923.  Advance.  July  20,  1923,  p.  8. 

- Redheffer,  R.  L.  The  Amalgamated  Trust  and 

Savings  Bank — a  record  of  progress.  Advance. 
April  13,  1923,  p.  4. 

— — -  First  birthday  of  the  Amalgamated  Trust  and 
Savings  Bank.  Advance.  July  6,  1923,  p.  1-7. 

Amalgamated  Bank  of  New  York  opens.  Advance. 
April  13,  1923,  p.  6;  April  20,  1923,  p.  1*  8. 

An  account  of  the  opening  ceremonies  and  speeches 
is  given  also  in  the  New  York  Times  April  15,  1923, 

p.  1. 

Amalgamated  Bank  of  New  York.  Condensed  state¬ 
ment  of  condition  at  close  of  business,  Aug.  14,  1923. 
Advance.  Aug.  31,  1923,  p.  8. 

- Potofsky,  J.  S.  What  we  need  to  do  to  make 

our  new  bank  a  success.  Advance.  Mar.  2,  1923, 
p.  1,  12. 

- The  Amalgamated  Bank  of  New  York  after  six 

months.  Advance.  Oct.  26,  1923,  p.  5. 

- Deposits  increased  tenfold  in  New  York  Amalga¬ 
mated  bank.  Advance.  Jan.  25,  1924,  p.  1,  6. 

B.  of  L.  E.  Co-operative  National  Bank  of  Cleveland. 
Locomotive  Engineers’  Journal.  Dec.  1920,  v.  54, 

p.  1010-1012. 

Official  statement  giving  plan  of  organization  and 
business  policy.  An  earlier  statement  addressed  to 
members  of  the  brotherhood  is  in  same  journal  for 
Aug.  1920,  p.  707-709. 

B.  L.  E.  co-operative  bank  is  open  for  business. 
First  institution  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States. 
Labor.  Nov.  6,  1920,  p.  1-2. 

•  Brotherhood  bank  makes  its  bow.  Literary  Digest 
Nov.  20,  1920,  v.  67,  p.  124-125. 

McCaleb,  Walter  F.  Report  of  progress  of 
B.  L.  E.  Co-operative  National  Bank  to  date,  and 
what  it  promises  for  the  future.  Locomotive  Engi¬ 
neers’  Journal.  Feb.  1922,  v.  56,  p.  131-132. 

- Engineers’  co-operative  national  bank  expands. 

Locomotive  Engineers’  Journal.  Oct.  1922,  v  56 
p.  739-740+ 

- Co-operative  national  bank  of  the  Brotherhood  of 

Locomotive  Engineers.  (In  Bergengren,  R.  F.  Co¬ 
operative  banking:  a  credit  union  book  New 
York  1923,  p.  122-124. 

- Peterson,  Leroy.  National  bank  owned  by  a  labor 

union.  Bankers’  Magazine.  July  1922,  v.  105,  p. 

*  51-54. 

f - Banking  .  activities  of  the  Brotherhood  of  loco¬ 

motive  engineers.  Railway  Review.  Sent  1  1923 
v.  73,  p.  298-299. 

Co-operative  banking  to  penetrate  Boston.  Locomotive 
Engineers  Journal,  v.  57,  Sept.  1923,  v.  57,  p.  733. 

On  the  plans  of  the  railway  telegraphers. 

Engineers  open  bank  in  New  York  City.  More  than 
million  dollars  deposited  on  first  day  and  3000  sep¬ 
arate  accounts.  Labor.  Jan.  5,  1923,  p.  1. 
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IT  was  a  happy  day  for  library  progress 
when  President  McKinley  expressed  his  per¬ 
sonal  desire  to  appoint  a  trained  librarian,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  pressing  candidates,  as  librarian 
of  Congress,  and  added  that  it  would  give 
hint  peculiar  gratification  to  name  Herbert 
Putnam.  That  word  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  was  taken  as  a  command,  which 
was  honored  by  Mr.  Putnam,  tho  with  reluctance 
to  leave  Boston  and  his  post  at  its  great  Public 
Library. 

The  history  of  the  development  of  the 
national  library  since  he  took  control,  twenty- 
five  years  ago  this  month,  abundantly  justifies 
the  appointment,  for  it  is  the  universal  opinion 
that  no  one  in  the  whole  country  could  have 
used  the  great  opportunities  of  that  post  to 
better  advantage.  This  history  is  sketched 
elsewhere  and  furbishes  the  best  monument 
which  anyone  could  build  for  him.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  the  limitations  of  the  posi¬ 
tion  in  respect  alike  to  the  appropriations  for 
the  far-reaching  work  of  the  Library  and  for 
personnel  salary  have  made  the  post  one  of  per¬ 
plexities  and  sacrifice  instead  of  one  in  which 
there  were  full  support  and  a  free  hand,  but 
these  very  limitations  have  made  Dr.  Putnam’s 
success  the  more  noteworthy  and  honorable. 
The  Library  of  Congress  now  ranks  third 
among  national  libraries  in  its  extent,  and  first 
of  all  in  the  variety  and  usefulness  of  its  ser¬ 
vice  to  its  governmental  constituency,  to 
scholars,  to  libraries  throughout  the  country 
and  to  the  public  generally 


ONE  of  the  chief  services,  a  unique  example 
not  yet  followed  by  other  national  libraries, 
is  the  catalog  card  system  by  which  our  own 
national  library  has  been  furnished  with  the 
best  possible  catalog  for  its  own  use  and 
has  afforded  to  other  libraries  a  standard 
which  most  could  not  have  reached  for 
themselves  and  which  is  an  economy  to  all. 
It  is  impossible  to  estimate  what  is  the  actual 
saving  to  American  libraries  from  this  national 


service,  and  indeed  it  is  beyond  accounting.  It 
has  furnished  to  the  great  regional  libraries 
a  repertoire  of  the  highest  usefulness  and  to 
the  smallest  library  among  the  thousands  which 
avail  themselves  of  the  system,  cards  which  can 
be  slipped  into  their  catalog  cases  for  the  mere 
cost  of  the  card  itself  and  at  the  least  trouble 
and  expense  to  the  little  library.  The  saving 
is  cloaked  by  the  fact  that  it  is  not  usually 
possible  to  save  an  entire  salary  by  use  of  the 
L.  C.  cards,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  time  of 
the  librarian  or  staff  is  saved  for  uses  more 
evidently  helpful  to  the  public.  A  house  of 
cards  would  not  be  thought  an  enduring  monu¬ 
ment,  but  this  is  one  which  is  in  itself  a  tribute 
to  the  Librarian  of  Congress  and  this  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  national  library. 


EVERY  bit  of  added  information  regarding 
the  library  situation  in  Russia,  such  as 
Madame  Haffkin-Hamburger  furnishes  in  this 
issue,  makes  more  clear  the  achievements  of 
the  Soviet  in  intellectual  relations.  It  was  not 
supposed  that  the  intellectuals,  who  are  a 
recognized  class  throughout  the  Russian  feder¬ 
ation,  have  much  part  in  the  government,  but 
the  results  seem  to  show  that  Soviet  officialdom 
is  either  constituted  in  a  great  part  of  this  class 
or  has  its  full  co-operation  in  what  it  is  work¬ 
ing  out.  Everyone  who  knows  Russia  at  all 
recognizes  its  enormous  potentiality  in  all 
sorts  of  directions,  likely  to  be  in  the  future, 
when  its  form  of  government  is  finally  devel¬ 
oped,  a  strong  rival  in  wholesome  competition 
with  our  own  great  country.  Despite  all  criti¬ 
cism,  what  has  been  accomplished  in  some  re¬ 
spects  under  the  Soviet  government  must  com¬ 
mand  admiration. 

Mr.  Lydenberg,  it  may  be  added,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  Russia  and  the  adjoining  countries 
after  arranging  for  a  full  collection  of  Slavic 
and  cognate  publications  during  and  since  the 
world  war,  and  with  an  intense  interest  and  de¬ 
light  in  the  achievements  which  he  observed  in 
those  lands. 


CURRENT  LITERATURE  AND  BIBLIOGRAPHY 


A  useful  bibliography  of  twenty  pages  on 
Bridging  the  Hudson  at  New  York  City  may 
be  obtained  upon  request  to  the  Municipal 
Reference  Library,  512  Municipal  Building, 
New  York  City,  for  twenty-five  cents. 

The  7th  edition  of  the  “Gold  Star  List  of 
American  Fiction  1821-1924,”  issued  by  the 
Syracuse  Public  Library,  brings  the  collection 
down  to  include  books  published  as  late  as  last 
month.  The  list  contains  500  titles  classified 
by  subjects  and  annotated. 

The  Boston  Public  Library  had  adopted  a  new 
way  of  listing  its  current  accessions.  Instead 
of  the  lists  published  in  the  Quarterly  Bulletin 
and  the  weekly  list  of  new  books,  which  for 
some  time  have  been  published  side  by  side,  a 
monthly  list  restricted  to  titles  of  books  of 
popular  interest  will  be  published. 

“A  Tentative  Decimal  Classification  and  Sys¬ 
tem  of  Subject  Headings  for  the  Literature  of 
Business,”  With  Special  Reference  to  Adver¬ 
tising,  Selling,  Store  Management  and  Banking, 
compiled  for  the  use  of  the  Editorial  Staff  of 
the  “Business  Digest”  by  Fremont  Rider,  forms 
a  companion  volume  to  his  “System  of  Subject 
Headings  For  the  Literature  of  Military  Sci¬ 
ence”  published  in  1922.  A  review  will  be  given 
in  an  early  number  of  the  Journal.  (New  York, 
Cumulative  Digest  Corporation,  $10). 

“Selected  Pictures  1923-24”  is  the  ninth  an¬ 
nual  catalog  issued  by  the  National  Committee 
for  Better  Films  as  an  aid  to  schools,  churches, 
libraries,  etc.  The  information  given  includes 
the  distributor,  number  of  reels,  players  feat¬ 
ured,  a  short  description  and  the  literary  or 
dramatic  source.  Pictures  of  outstanding  merit 
are  marked  with  an  asterisk  and  there  are  over 
322  pictures  listed  as  especially  suitable  for 
the  family  program  and  boys’  and  girls’  per¬ 
formances,  while  films  rather  for  the  mature  are 
also  specially  marked. 

The  Crozer  Quarterly,  issued  by  the  Faculty 
of  the  Crozer  Theological  Seminary,  aims  to 
familiarize  the  reader  with  results  of  investiga¬ 
tion  in  Biblical  and  historical  and  theological 
subjects  and  will  from  time  to  time  present  sur¬ 
veys  of  recent  literature  in  various  fields  of 
theological  learning.  Volume  1,  No.  1,  1924, 
contains  papers  on  “Protestantism  and  the  New 
Testament,”  “Preaching  Values  of  the  Old  Testa- 
menb”  ^“Legalism  in  the  Churches  of  Paul’s 
Day,”  “Some  Fundamental  Doctrines  in  the 
Light  of  Evolution,”  “Archaeological  and  Criti¬ 
cal  Notes  and  a  20-page  book  section  devoted 


to  book  reviews,  as  well  as  one  on  current  dis¬ 
cussions. 

The  first  number  of  a  library  journal  en¬ 
titled  The  Red  Librarian  was  published  in 
Moscow  in  October.  The  table  of  contents 
lists  articles  varying  in  length  from  one  to 
thirteen  pages.  These  include  articles  on  “The 
past  and  the  future  of  library  work  in  Russia,” 
“Library  Work  among  Children,”  “Character¬ 
istics  of  Peasant-readers,”  “Experience  in 
Studying  Marxian  Literature,”  “Library  Work 
Abroad,”  “The  Librarians  and  the  Soviet  Press,” 
“Influence  of  the  N.  E.  P.  (New  Economic  Pol¬ 
icy)  upon  the  Libraries  in  Perm,”  “Library 
Work  in  Siberia,”  “Library  Work  in  the  Red 
Army,”  etc. 

“A  Guide  to  Literature  of  Home  and  Family 
Life,”  a  classified  bibliography  for  home 
economics  with  use  and  content  annotations, 
compiled  by  Annie  Isabel  Robertson,  teacher  of 
Home  Economics  at  the  Hartford  Public  High 
School,  has  just  been  published  by  the  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Co.  The  books  listed  have  been  se¬ 
lected  from  over  five  thousand  examined.  Prac¬ 
tically  all  titles  have  been  published  since  1900 
and  the  majority  since  1910.  Suggestions  were 
secured  from  500  questionnaires  sent  to  teachers 
of  home  economics,  social  workers  and  home 
makers.  Adaptations  are  based  on  analysis  of 
age  classification  of  children,  a  comparison  of 
ages  and  grades  and  the  study  of  the  types  of 
books  borrowed  by  children  from  the  library. 
Among  Miss  Robertson’s  acknowledgments  to 
librarians  who  have  assisted  is  one  to  her  sister. 
Florence  R.  Robertson,  Librarian  of  the 
Branches  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Public  Li¬ 
brary.  (Lippincott,  284p.  O). 


LIBRARY  CALENDAR 


April  3.  At  the  Twentieth  Century  Club,  3  Joy  St., 
Boston.  Boston  Catalogers  Group  dinner.  Reserva¬ 
tions  should  reach  Clara  P.  Briggs,  Harvard  College 
Library  before  April  1. 

.May  2-3.  At  Atlantic  City.  Headquarters  at  the 
Hotel  Chelsea.  Twenty-eighth  joint  meeting  of  the 
New  Jersey  Library  Association  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Library  Club. 

June  30- J uly  5.  At  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.  Forty- 
sixth  annual  conference  of  the  American  Library 
Association  and  affiliated  organizations. 

Aug.  25-27.  At  Victoria,  B.  C.  Fifteenth  annual  con¬ 
ference  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  Library  Association 

■Sept.  22-27  At  the  Lake  Placid  Club,  Essex  County, 
N.  Y.  New  York  Library  Association  Week. 
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Send  for  the  new  booklet  contain¬ 
ing  descriptions  of  Appleton  Business 
Books — practical  volumes  in  all  fields. 
When  you  think  of  business  books 
think  of  Appleton’s! 


APPLETON 

Business  -  -  Books 


Recent  Publications 


MAKING  LETTERS  PAY 

By  Edward  H.  Schulze.  A  system,  based  on  actual  use,  for 
making  business  letters  produce  better  results,  in  less  time,  at 
lower  cost.  $5.00 

THE  BUSINESS  LETTER 

By  Carl  A.  Noether.  Problems  which  train  one  in  the  habit 
of  writing  good  business  letters.  $4.00 

EQUIPMENT  OBLIGATIONS 

By  Kenneth  Duncan.  Complete  exposition  of  a  new  phase  of 
corporation  finance.  $3.50 


Recent  Publications 


ELEMENTS  OF  RETAILING 

By  Ruth  Leigh.  Introductory  in¬ 
formation  on  all  the  problems  of 
the  retailer.  $2.00 

ADVERTISING  FOR 
THE  RETAILER 

By  Lloyd  Dallas  Herrold.  All  the 
advertising  the  retailer  does.  $5.00 

THE  COMMUNITY 
NEWSPAPER 

By  E.  P.  Hands  and  F.  H.  Hooke. 
Making  a  local  newspaper  a  com¬ 
munity  service.  $2.50 


THE  ECONOMICS  OF  A  FOOD  SUPPLY 

By  W.  0.  Hedrick.  Explains  fully  the  means  by  which  the  food 
supply  reaches  the  consumer.  $2.50 

CREATIVE  SELLING 

By  Charles  Henry  Mackintosh.  A  keen  exposition  of  how  to 
successfully  sell  your  product,  service,  idea,  etc.  $1.50 

MAKING  OF  AN  EXECUTIVE 

By  A.  Hamilton  Church.  Personal  development  of  executive 
ability.  $3.50 

ORIENTAL  TRADE  METHODS 

By  Frank  R.  Eldridge.  Technique  of  trading  with  the  Orient.  $3.00 


New  Revised  Editions  of 
Standard  W orks 

FUNDS  AND  THEIR  USES. 

By  F.  A.  Cleveland.  $3  00 

MONEY  AND  BANKING. 

By  J.  T.  Holdsworth.  $3.00 

TRADE  UNIONISM  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

By  R.  F.  Hoxie.  $3.00 

AGRICULTURAL  COMMERCE. 
By  G.  G.  Huebner.  $3-00 

LIFE  INSURANCE. 

By  S.  S.  Huebner.  $2-75 

MODERN  INDUSTRIALISM. 

By  F.  1L.  McVey.  $2.50 

CORPORATION  FINANCE. 

By  E.  S.  Mead.  $3  °° 


REAL  ESTATE:  In  all  its  Branches 

By  Felix  Isman.  Popular  analysis  of  what  to  buy  and  what  not 
to  buy.  $1.50 

COTTON  AND  THE  COTTON  MARKET 

By  W.  Hustace  Hubbard.  Cotton  production  and  marketing.  $3.50 

ECONOMICS  OF  MOTOR  TRANSPORTATION 

By  George  W.  Grupp.  Installation  and  operation  of  trucks  and 
buses.  $4.00 

FEDERAL  INCOME  TAXES 

By  E.  E.  Rossmore,  C.  P.  A.  ( N .  F.)  The  467  problems  and 
solutions  in  this  book  show  exactly  how  to  answer  every  question 
of  individual,  partnership,  and  corporation  income  tax  state¬ 
ment.  A  weapon  if  your  statement  is  questioned.  $6.00 


d.  appt  f.tonAand  company 

35  West  32nd  Street,  New  York  tgaafey  25  Bedford  Street,  London 


AMONG  LIBRARIANS 


The  following  abbreviations  are  used: 

A.  Library  School  of  the  Carnegie  Library  of  At¬ 
lanta. 

C. P.  Carnegie  Library  School  of  Pittsburgh. 

D.  Drexel  Library  School. 

Ill.  University  of  Illinois  Library  School. 

L.A.  Library  School  of  the  Los  Angeles  Public  Li¬ 
brary. 

N.Y.P.L.  Library  School  of  the  New  York  Public 
Library. 

N.Y.S.  New  York  State  Library  School. 

P.  Pratt  Institute  School  of  Library  Science. 

R.  Riverside  Library  School. 

S.  Simmons  College  School  of  Library  Science. 

S.L.  St.  Louis  Library  School. 

Syr.  Syracuse  University  Library  School. 

U.C.  University  of  California  Course  in  Library 
Science. 

W.R.  Western  Reserve  Library  School. 

Wis.  Wisconsin  University  Library  School. 

Wash.  University  of  Washington  Library  School. 

Ahern,  Ruby  K.,  appointed  librarian,  U.  S. 
Veterans’  Hospital  No.  62,  Augusta,  Ga. 

Annable,  Dorothy,  1918  S.,  appointed  libra¬ 
rian  of  the  Public  Library  of  Walpole,  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

Burgess,  Alice,  1914  C.  P.,  Children’s  Libra¬ 
rian  at  the  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  Public  Library  has 
resigned  to  take  charge  of  children’s  work  in 
Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Clark,  Sylvia,  of  the  reference  department 
of  the  Library  Association  of  Portland,  Ore., 
and  formerly  of  the  Hanover  Library  of 
Hanover,  N.  H.,  appointed  reference  librarian 
of  the  Tacoma  (Wash.)  Public  Library. 

Dunbar,  Ralph  M.,  for  the  past  four  years 
field  librarian,  Bureau  of  Navigation,  U.  S. 
Navy  Department,  with  headquarters  at  Brook¬ 
lyn,  and  previously  for  six  years  with  the 
Brooklyn  Public  Library,  becomes  assistant  li¬ 
brarian  of  the  Iowa  State  College  Library, 
April  8. 

Easton,  Valeria,  1914  Wis.,  is  now  librarian, 
U.  S.  Veterans’  Hospital  No.  60,  Oteen,  N.  C.,  to 
succeed  Helen  Harris  resigned. 

Endicott,  Edward,  a  blind  lawyer,  singer 
and  book-lover,  early  in  February  joined  the 
staff  of  the  St.  Louis  Public  Library  to  “sell” 
the  library  to  the  blind  people  of  St.  Louis. 
The  experiment  has  so  far  worked  excellently, 
considerably  more  books  having  been  taken  out 
than  usual  by  blind  readers.  Mr.  Endicott’s 
interest  does  not  end  with  his  library  activities. 
He  is  working  also  to  establish  a  literary  and 
musical  society. 

Foley,  Edna  H.,  appointed  librarian,  U.  S. 
Veterans’  Hospital  No.  90,  Muskogee,  Okla. 


Graham,  Mrs.  Mary  B.,  appointed  assistant 
librarian,  U.  S.  Veterans’  Hospital  No.  24,  Palo 
Alto,  Calif. 

Hansen,  Agnes,  1913-14  P.,  head  of  the  for¬ 
eign  division  of  the  Seattle  Public  Library 
appointed  lecturer  on  foreign  literature  at  the 
University  of  Washigton  Library  School. 

Kelley,  Grace,  chief  classifier  of  the  John 
Crerar  Library  of  Chicago,  has  been  granted 
a  year’s  leave  of  absence  for  travel  and  study 
in  Europe,  beginning  April.  Six  weeks  will 
be  spent  in  a  study  of  the  system  of  classifica¬ 
tion  in  the  Science  Library  of  the  Science 
Museum  in  South  Kensington,  London.  Fur¬ 
ther  plans  include  attendance  at  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Conference  of  University  Women  in 
Christiania  in  July;  then  Switzerland,  Italy 
and  France. 

Lenart,  Elta,  1916-17,  N.  Y.  P.  L.,  appointed 
librarian,  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards,  1418  Consumers  Building,  Chicago. 

Lydenberg,  Harry  M.,  reference  librarian, 
and  Avrahm  Yarmolinsky,  chief  of  the 
Slavonic  Division,  of  the  New  York  Public 
Library,  have  returned  from  an  extended  visit 
to  Russia  where  they  made  arrangements  for 
the  purchase  of  contemporary  publications  for 
the  Library.  Mr.  Lydenberg  will  tell  some¬ 
thing  of  present-day  library  conditions  in  Rus¬ 
sia  in  an  early  number  of  the  Library  Jour¬ 
nal. 

MacPherson,  Harriet  Dorothy,  1917  N.  Y. 
P.  L.,  revisor  in  science,  cataloging  department 
of  Columbia  University  Library,  appointed 
chief  cataloger  in  the  library  of  the  College  of 
the  City  of  New  York.  She  is  succeeded  by 
Catherine  Campbell  of  the  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan  Library. 

Pomeroy,  Elizabeth,  appointed  to  Central 
Office,  U.  S.  Veterans’  Bureau,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  Chief  of  the  Library  Unit,  Hospital  Li¬ 
brary  Service. 

Shaw,  May  E.,  librarian  of  the  Dayton  Street 
Branch  of  the  Cincinnati  Public  Library,  ap¬ 
pointed  librarian  of  the  Ensley  (Ala.)  Public 
Library. 

Steele,  Elizabeth  K.,  1909  W.  R.,  since  1910 
librarian1  of  the  Lorain  (Ohio)  Public  Library 
appointed  head  of  the  Music  Department  of  the 
Detroit  Public  Library. 

Wiggins,  Theodore  DuBois,,  1918-20,  N.  Y. 
P.  L.,  appointed  librarian,  New  York  Times. 
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A  Mystery  Detective  Story  that  Will  Please  the  Intelligent  Reader 

CROOKED  LANES 

By 

Rupert  Sargent  Holland 

“Crooked  Lanes”  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  mystery- detective  story  at  its  best.  Well 
written,  ingeniously  planned,  appealing  in  characters  and  situation,  with  a  rare  restraint  in 
its  use  of  melodrama.  The  quality  of  all  of  the  mystery  stories  by  Mr.  Holland  (“Crooked 
Lanes”  is  his  fourth)  commends  itself  to  the  discriminating  librarian.  Price  $2.00. 


A  New  and  Completely  Revised  Edition  of  this  Authoritative  Work 

GUIDE  BOOK  to  CHILDHOOD 

By 

William  Byron  Forbush,  Ph.  D. 

Dr.  Forbush  has  made  an  entire  revision  of  his  popular  guide  book  on  the  development 
of  the  child — physically,  mentally  and  morally,  charts,  suggestions  and  references  are  in¬ 
cluded,  making  the  book  a  concise  encyclopedia  upon  the  subject.  Price  $2.50. 

GEORGE  W.  JACOBS  <&  COMPANY 

PUBLISHERS  ::  PHILADELPHIA 


PUTNAMS’  LIBRARY  DEPARTMENT 

OFFERS  ALL  LIBRARIES  AN  OPPORTUNITY  TO  SECURE 

ALL  BOOKS  OF  ALL  PUBLISHERS 

FROM  ONE  SOURCE 


All  orders  are  filled  quickly,  intelligently  and  accurately  ;  back  orders  are  carefully 
followed  up  ;  completeness  and  exactness  of  service  are  emphasized. 

Being  the  only  American  house  handling  library  business  that  has  its  own  London 
branch  store,  we  can  supply  English  books  as  easily  as  American,  and  duty-free. 

A  SATISFIED  LIBRARIAN*  WRITES:  The  promptness  with  which  we  have 
been  able  to  get  books  to  our  public,  especially  those  requested  for  purchase,  is  entirely  due 
to  the  good  service  which  you  have  been  giving  us. 

*  Name  upon  request 

Inquire  about  our  simple  order  system 


Putnamc’  Library  Department 

1  U  l  IX  &  111  v  2  West  45th  Street,  New  York  City 

Just  West  of  5th  Avenue 


IN  THE  LIBRARY  WORLD 


LIBRARY  ACTIVITIES  IN  RUSSIA 
COMMUNICATION  from  Mme.  L.  Haffkin 
Hamburger,  principal  of  the  State  Institute 
for  Library  Science  in  Moscow,  gives  news  of 
the  improving  status  of  librarians  in  Russia  and 
of  plans  for  increasing  activity  in  the  library 
and  book  world. 

A  meeting  of  Moscow  librarians  held  No¬ 
vember  25  was  addressed  by  Harry  M.  Lyden- 
berg  and  Avrahm  Yarmolinsky  of  the  New 
York  Public  Library.  The  All-Union  library 
convocation,  which  was  postponed  last  year  for 
lack  of  means,  is  announced  for  May  at  Mos¬ 
cow,  and  has  been  called  by  the  government. 
The  present  convocations  have  some  features  of 
their  own:  The  places  are  distributed  between 
separate  republics  of  the  federation,  which  can 
send  a  fixed  number  of  representatives,  varying 
from  one  to  five.  These  representatives  have 
decisive  votes,  all  others  advisory.  The  govern¬ 
ment  meets  the  expenses  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  delegates  to  the  meeting,  while  the  others 
are  locally  financed.  The  whole  number  of  in¬ 
vitations  will  be  five  or  six  hundred. 


The  International  Book  Company  is  planning 
an  exhibit  of  American  books,  probably  the 
first  to  be  held  in  Russia,  for  their  Moscow 
bookstore.  The  exhibition  of  German  books  last 
summer  met  with  great  success.  Government 
documents  can  now  be  obtained  either  thru  this 
company  or  thru  the  State  Publishing  Board. 
The  New  York  Public  Library  delegates  ob¬ 
tained  a  complete  file. 

Tire  position  of  librarians  in  public  libraries 
is  improving,  but  the  salaries  of  scholarly  li¬ 
brarians  are  still  extremely  low,  and  often  col¬ 
lege  graduates  and  trained  librarians  get  less 
than  their  colleagues  in  small  public  libraries. 

The  State  Institute  for  Library  Science  has 
had  three  crowded  seminars  this  fall  and  winter 
in  cataloging,  classification,  and  library  sta¬ 
tistics.  Altho  obliged  for  the  first  time  in  five 
years  to  charge  tuition  fees,  the  Institute  has  had 
fifty  to  eightv-five  students  in  each  seminar. 

The  People’s  Commissariat  for  Education  has 
decided  that  henceforth  the  Library  of  the 
Rumianseff  Museum  shall  bear  the  name  of 
Lenin  as  a  memorial. 


RECENT  BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


GENERAL 

Felsenthal,  Emma.  High  school  reading  list. 
Urbana:  University  of  Illinois  Library  School.  16 
mim.  p. 

Goodwin,  E.  C.,  Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the 
United  States  Senate.  George  A.  Sanderson,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Senate.  1210  p. 

SUBJECT  BIBLIOGRAPHIES 

Accident  Prevention.  See  Traffic 
Agriculture.  See  Farm  Management 
Archaeology.  See  Butler,  Howard  Crosby 
Artists 

Garesche.  Edward  F.  Great  Christian  artists. 
Milwaukee:  Bruce  Pub.  Co.  2  p.  bibl.  0.  |3.50. 
Art — Study  and  Teaching 

Welling,  J.  B.  Suggestions  on  art  education  for 
elementary  schools:  report  of  an  illustrated  paper 
read  before  the  American  Federation  of  Arts,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  May  24,  1923.  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  Bibl.  (Industrial  ed.  circular  no.  21). 
Benzol 

National  Safety  Council.  Proceedings.  1923. 
168  North  Michigan  ave..  Chicago.  Bibl.  of  Benzol, 
p.  213-219. 

Bridges 

Couillard,  Ada  S.,  comp.  Bridging  the  Hudson 
river  at  New  York  City:  annoted  bibliography.  New 
York  Public  Library:  Municipal  Reference  Branch. 
Municipal  Reference  Notes.  Feb.  6,  1924.  4  p. 


Butler,  Howard  Crosby 

Leach,  Howard  S.,  comp.  A  bibliography  of 
Howard  Crosby  Butler.  1872-1922.  Princeton  Uni¬ 
versity  Library.  24  p.  pap. 

Charter  Cities.  See  Municipal  Government 
Chemistry — Laboratory  Manuals 

Jaques,  Agnes  F.  Laboratory  chemistrv  for  girls. 
Heath.  Bibls.  D.  $1.48. 

Chinese.  See  Immigration 
Christian  Doctrine.  See  Theology 
Church  and  Education.  See  Religious  Education 
Community  Life,  Rural.  See  Texas— Social  Condi¬ 
tions 

Coolies.  See  Immigration 
Corporation  Law 

Formoy,  R.  R.  Historical  foundations  of  modern 
company  law.  London:  Sweet.  Bibl.  10s.  6d. 
Cotton 

Turn  n,  Edna  H.  L.  Cotton.  American  Book  Co. 
2  p.  bibl.  D.  $1. 

Dengue  Fever 

Armstrong.  C.  Dengue  fever.  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service.  Bibl.  (Reprint  no.  856;  reprinted  from 
Public  Health  Reports.  Aug.  3,  1923). 

Drama.  See  Sanskrit  Drama 

Education.  See  Art— Study  and  Teaching;  Reading; 

Religious  Education  ;  Teaching. 

Eugenics 

Holmes,  Samuel  J.  A  bibliography  of  eugenics. 
Berkeley:  University  of  California  Press.  514  p. 
Q.  pap.  apply.  (Pubs,  in  zoology,  v.  25). 
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Now  Ready 

PUBLICATIONS 

of 

National  Bureau  of  Economic 
Research,  Inc. 

An  organization  for  impartial  investigations  in  \ 

the  field  of  Economic ,  Social  and  Industrial  j 
Science. 

i  Volume  I,  INCOME  IN  THE  UNITED  j 
STATES.  A  summary  of  an  investigation  of  ! 
the  Amount  and  Distribution  of  Income  in  the  | 
United  States  1909-1919  intended  for  readers  1 
who  are  primarily  interested  in  the  results. 
Size  7*4  by  5*4  inches.  152  pages,  with  preface, 

29  tables,  31  charts  and  index.  Bound  in  blue 
cloth  with  gold  letters  $1.58  postpaid. 

Volume  II,  INCOME  IN  THE  UNITED 
|  STATES.  A  volume  giving  in  full  the  meth- 
!  ods  and  estimates  on  which  the  results  shown 
I  in  the  first  volume  are  based.  In  addition  it 
1  goes  into  many  details  concerning  particular  in¬ 
dustries.  It  consists  of  three  parts:  (1)  Esti¬ 
mate  by  sources  of  production;  (2)  Estimate 
by  incomes  received;  (3)  Personal  distribution 
of  income  in  the  United  States.  Size  9J4  by  6J4 
inches,  425  pages,  222  tables,  35  charts  and  index. 
Bound  in  blue  cloth  with  gold  letters  $5.15  post- 
j  paid. 

BUSINESS  CYCLES  AND  UNEMPLOY¬ 
MENT.  Results  of  an  investigation  made  for 
the  President’s  Conference  on  Unemployment. 
By  the  staff  of  the  Bureau  with  16  collaborators. 
Twenty-one  topics  covered.  This  report  sum¬ 
marizes  the  known  facts  of  unemployment  and 
describes  the  various  methods  suggested  to  con¬ 
trol  the  business  cycle  and  alleviate  cyclical 
unemployment.  Size  9  by  6  inches,  430  pages, 
illustrated  with  tables  and  charts.  Bound  in  blue 
cloth  with  gold  letters.  $4.ro  postpaid. 

EMPLOYMENT  HOURS  AND  EARNINGS 
IN  PROSPERITY  AND  DEPRESSION.  Re¬ 
sults  of  an  inquiry  conducted  by  the  National 
Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  with  the  help  of 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Markets  and  Crop  Esti¬ 
mates  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  for  the 
President’s  Conference  on  Unemployment.  De¬ 
signed  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  all  persons 
interested  in  the  study  of  labor  conditions.  Gives 
full  details  of  investigation  summarized  in  Busi¬ 
ness  Cycles  and  Unemployment  to  which  it  is 
companion  volume.  Size  9x6  inches,  150  pages 
illustrated  with  tables  and  charts.  Bound  in  blue 
cloth  with  gold  letters.  $3.10  postpaid. 

FREE  TO  LIBRARIANS. 

While  the  supply  on  hand  lasts,  copies  of  the 
Bureau’s  Research  Program  for  1924  will  be  j 
furnished  without  charge  to  librarians  mention-  j 
ing  this  announcement.  Address  orders  and 
communications  to 

National  Bureau  of  Economic 
Research,  Inc. 

I  474  West  24th  Street,  New  York  City 


Banking 
Books 

Banking  since  the  civil  war— but  not  just  1 
uninteresting  figures  and  facts.  THE 
ROMANCE  AND  TRAGEDY  OF  BANK¬ 
ING,  by  T.  P.  Kane,  late  Deputy  Comp¬ 
troller  of  the  Currency,  is  just  exactly  1 
what  its  name  implies — a  vitally  interest¬ 
ing  TRUE  STORY  which  is  just  as  enter¬ 
taining  to  laymen  as  to  bankers. 

Price  $5.00 

BANK  CREDIT  METHODS  AND  PRAC¬ 
TICE,  by  Thomas  J.  Kavanaugh,  is  of  par¬ 
ticular  interest  to  the  student  of  banking, 
and  equally  interesting  to  the  business 
man.  It  explains  clearly  and  in  detail  the 
operation  of  the  credit  department  of  a 
modern  bank,  and  when  a  business  con¬ 
cern  is,  or  is  not,  a  good  risk.  Price  $2.50 

COMMERCIAL  PAPER,  by  W.  H.  Knif- 
fin,  Jr.,  shows  how  to  properly  analyze 
financial  statements,  and  how  to  buy  com¬ 
mercial  paper.  The  subject  of  acceptances 
is  also  given  careful  consideration. 

Price  $2.50 

Anne  Seward  is  one  of  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  women  bankers.  For  that  reason 
her  book,  which  is  coming  out  in  April, 
THE  WOMEN’S  DEPARTMENT,  is  au¬ 
thoritative  and  practical  as  well  as  keenly 
interesting.  This  is  the  latest  addition  to 
a  series  of  books  covering  the  work  of 
every  department  of  a  bank.  Price  $1.25 

Now  on  the  press — the  ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF  BANKING  AND  FINANCE,  compiled 
by  Glenn  G.  Munn,  defines  and  discusses 
thousands  of  banking  and 
financial  terms.  It  also 
contains  a  bibliography  on 
all  important  terms  and 
the  full  text  of  all  legisla¬ 
tion  affecting  banks  and 
bankers.  Write  for  com¬ 
plete  details. 

Bankers  Publishing  Company 

71  MURRAY  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


Book •  on 
approval 
to 

librarians. 

Write  for 
catalog. 
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Farm  Management 

Spillman,  W.  J.  Farm  management.  15  East 
26th  st.,  New  York:  Orange  Judd  Pub.  Co.  Bibl. 
$3. 

Fever.  See  Dengue  Fever 
Finger  Prints 

Larson,  J.  A.  Single  fingerprint  system.  Apple- 
ton.  Bibl.  $3.50. 

Freedom  of  the  Seas 

Potter,  Pitman  B.  The  freedom  of  the  seas  in 
history,  law  and  politics.  Longmans.  22  p.  bibl. 

D.  $2.50. 

French  Literature — History  and  Criticism 

Butler,  Kathleen  T.  A  history  of  French  litera¬ 
ture.  2v.  Dutton.  16  p.  bibl.  D.  $9  set. 

Friends,  Society  of 

Sturge,  Helen  M.  Personal  religion  and  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  humanity.  Doran.  Bibl.  footnotes.  D.  $1. 
Geography — Study  and  Teaching 

Branom,  Frederick  K.  A  bibliography  of  recent 
literature  on  the  teaching  of  geography.  Worcester, 
Mass.:  Clark  University,  Dept,  of  Geography.  20  p. 
0.  apply. 

Hawaii.  See  Irrigation 
Hearing 

Ogden.  Robert  M.  Hearing.  Harcourt.  8  p. 
bibl.  0.  $3.50. 

High  Schools 

Belting,  Paul  E.  The  community  and  its  high 
school.  Heath.  Bibls.  D.  $1.80. 

See  also  under  General,  above 
Housing 

Simon.  E.  D.  Houses  for  all.  Bouverie  st.,  London 

E.  C.:  Daily  News,  Ltd.  Bibl.  6d.  (“The  new 
way,”  ser.  no.  4). 

Hudson  River.  See  Bridges 
Immigration 

Campbell.  P.  C.  Chinese  coolie  emigration  to 
countries  within  the  British  empire.  London:  King. 
Bibl.  10s.  6d. 

Indians 

Osman,  Eaton  G.  The  last  of  a  great  Indian  tribe; 
a  chapter  of  colonial  history.  Chicago:  Flanagan. 
Bibl.  footnotes.  D.  apply. 

Insects — Injurious  and  Beneficial 

Krueger,  Walter  W.  Insect  life.  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.:  Central  High  School.  Bibl.  0. 

Towa.  See  Municipal  Govprnment 
Irrigation 

Alexander,  William  P;  The  irrigation  of  sugar 
cane  in  Hawaii.  Honolulu:  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters 
Assn.,  Experiment  Station.  Bibl.  Q.  pap. 
Journalism 

Cannon,  Carl  L..  comp.  Journalism;  a  bibliog¬ 
raphy.  New  York  Public  Library.  360  p.  Q.  pap. 
$2. 

Ku  Klux  Klan.  See  Southern  States 
Law.  See  Corporation  Law 
Longstreet,  Augustus  Baldwin 

Wade,  John  D.  Augustus  Baldwin  Longstreet;  a 
study  of  the  development  of  culture  in  the  south. 
Macmillan.  9  p.  bibl.  O.  $2.50. 

Municipal  Government . 

Robeson,  George  F.  The  government  of  special 
charter  cities  in  l'owa.  Iowa  City:  State  Historical 
Society.  24  p.  bibl.  O.  $2. 

Nature.  See  Religion  and  Science 

New  York  (City).  See  Bridges 

Oil.  See  Petroleum 

Painters.  See  Artists 

Patent  Office.  See  U.  S. — Patent  Office 

Petroleum  . 

U.  S.  Library  of  Congress.  Select  list  of  references 
on  the  federal  regulation  of  the  production  and  dis¬ 


tribution  of  oil  and  coal.  6  typew.  p.  Dec.  14, 
1923.  $1.  (P.  A.  I.S.). 

Political  Parties 

Brooks,  Robert  C.  Political  parties  and  electoral 
problems.  Harcourt.  Bibl.  footnotes.  0.  $3.50. 

Protozoology 

Hegner,  Robert  W.,  and  William  H.  Taliaferro. 
Human  protozoology.  Macmillan.  Bibl.  D.  $4.50. 
Psychology 

Betts,  George  H.  The  mind  and  its  education; 
3d.  ed.  rev.  and  enl.  Appleton.  Bibls.  D. 
$1.90. 

Public  Utilities.  See  Securities 
Publicity 

Bernays,  Edward  L.  Crystallizing  public  opinion. 
Liveright.  Bibl.  footnotes.  O.  $3. 

Quakers.  See  Friends,  Society  of 
Reading 

Pennell,  Mary  E.,  and  Alice  M.  Cusack.  How  to 
teach  reading.  Houghton.  2  p.  bibl.  D.  $1.80. 
Religion.  See  Friends,  Society  of;  Theology 
Religion  and  Science 

Simpson,  James  Y.  The  spiritual  interpretation 
of  nature;  new  ed.  rev.  and  rewritten.  Doran.  Bibl. 
footnotes.  D.  $2.25. 

Religious  Education 

Committee  on  the  War  and  the  Religious  Outlook. 
The  teaching  work  of  the  church.  Association 
Press.  8  p.  bibl.  O.  $2. 

Ruhr  Valley — French  Occupation 

U.  S.  Library  of  Congress.  Brief  list  of  recent 
references  on  the  French  occupation  of  the  Ruhr 
valley  (supplement  to  typew.  list,  Mar.  1,  1923).  6 

typew.  p.  Dec.  13,  1923.  70c.  (P.  A.  I.  S.) 

Sanskrit  Drama 

Harsha.  Priyardarsika ;  a  Sanskrit  drama;  tr. 
into  English  .  .  .  with  the  text  in  transliteration. 
Columbia.  9  p.  bibl.  0.  $2.  (Columbia  Univ. 
Indo-Iranian  ser.,  v.  10). 

Science  and  Religion.  See  Religion  and  Science 
Sculpture — Am  erican 

Taft,  Lorado.  The  history  of  American  sculp¬ 
ture;  new  ed.  rev.  and  with  new  matter.  Macmil¬ 
lan.  12  p.  bibl.  Q.  $6.50. 

Sea-Power.  See  Freedom  of  the  Seas 
Securities 

National  Electric  Light  Association.  Service 
Dept.  Bibliography  on  public  utility  securities  and 
customer  ownership.  (1919-1923).  5  mim.  p.  Dec 
1923.  (Bull.  np.  M-l). 

Semitic  Languages — Grammar 

O’Leary,  De  Lacy  E.  Comparative  grammar  of 
the  Semitic  anguages.  Dutton.  4  p.  bibl.  O.  $5. 
Triibner’s  oriental  ser.) . 

Shakespeare,  William 

Griston,  Harris  J.  Shaking  the  dust  from  Shake¬ 
speare;  an  authentic  renovation  of  The  Merchan 

Venice.  New  York:  Cosmopolis  Press.  3  p 
bibl.  D.  $3. 

Society  of  Friends.  See  Friends,  Society  of 
Southern  States — Social  Conditions 

Tannenbaum,  Frank.  Darker  phases  of  the  South. 
Putnam.  Bibl.  $2. 

See  also  Longstreet,  Augustus,  B. 

Southwestern  States.  See  U.  S.— History— 1815- 
1862. 

Sugar  Cane.  See  Irrigation 
Teaching.  See  Education 
Texas — Social  Conditions 

Garnett,  W.  E.  Some  socially  significant  rural 
conditions:  a  statement  of  problems  and  tendencies 
for  the  thoughtful  consideration  of  all  forward  look¬ 
ing  Texas  citizens.  College  Station:  Texas  Agri- 
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Now  You  Can 
Get  This  Book 


“Business  and 
Investment 
Forcasting” 


The  Experience  of  12  Years 
in  this  132  Page  Book 

For  twelve  years  the  Brookmire  Economic 
Service  has  been  furnishing  definite  in¬ 
formation  on  business  and  speculative 
tendencies,  data  which  accurately  fore¬ 
casts  future  conditions. 

The  active  principles  behind  these  years 
of  successful  operation  have  been  collected 
by  our  President,  Mr.  Ray  Vance,  in  one 
leather  bound  volume,  every  chapter  writ¬ 
ten  to  help  business  executives  and  invest¬ 
ors  get  their  full  shares  of  profits  from 
business. 

Men  make  money  by  being  more  sure 
than  others  of  what  they  can  reasonably 
expect;  by  knowing  the  facts;  by  fore¬ 
casting.  Now  for  the  first  time  the  prin¬ 
ciples  behind  this  science  of  forecasting 
are  available  to  you. 

The  book  itself  is  a  concise  talk  of  the 
factors  and  currents  which  cause  business 
expansion  and  contraction:  the  rise  and 
fall  of  prices.  It  will  help  you  to  foresee 
good  and  bad  times — to  prepare  for  them 
— to  take  advantage  of  them,  and  in  this 
knowledge  lies  the  real  secret  of  bigger 
profits  for  you. 

Send  the  coupon  now.  It  will  bring  by 
return  mail  this  remarkable  132  page  book, 
illustrated  through  with  graphic  charts — a 
guide  to  larger  incomes. 


BROOKMIRE 

ECONOMIC  SERVICE,  Inc. 

25  West  45th  St.,  New  York 

Send  me  a  copy  of  your  132-page  book  on  ap¬ 
proval.  After  10  days  I  will  either  return  the 
book  to  you  or  send  $2.00  in  full  payment. 

Name  . 

Address  . 


The  One 
Reference 
Work 
That  Most 
Americans 
Demand 


TUP  NFW 

INTERNATIONAL 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA 

For  it  is  America’s  own  encyclopaedia — made 
by  Americans,  for  Americans,  with  a  full  under¬ 
standing  of  our  daily  interests  and  needs.  Recog¬ 
nizing  this,  the  American  Library  Association  has 
carried  it  for  years  at  the  head  of  its  list  of 
reference  works  and  calls  it 

“The  best  encyclopaedia  for 
ready  reference,  and  for 
libraries  first  in  importance.” 

Little  wonder  that  the  New  International 
Encyclopaedia  is  the  first  choice  in  10,000  libraries 
and  schools — that  more  sets  of  it  are  used  in  our 
educational  institutions  than  of  all  other  ency¬ 
clopaedias  combined. 

An  80-Page  Descriptive 
Booklet  Sent  on  Request 

It  contains  sample  pages,  illustrations  and  maps 
exactly  as  they  are  in  the  set  itself.  And  it  gives 
information  you  should  have  about  the  24 
volumes  of  this  great  work.  Write  us  today  (a 
post  card  will  do)  and  this  booklet  will  be  sent 
you  immediately. 

DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY 

443  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 
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cultural  and  Mechanical  College.  Bibl.  (Bull. 
3d.  ser.,  v.  9,  no.  9,  Rural  sociology  pub.  no.  2). 
Theology 

Mackintosh-  Hugh  R.  Some  aspects  of  Christian 
belief.  Doran.  Bibl.  footnotes.  D.  $2.25.  See 
also  Religion  and  Science. 

Traffic 

Kelcey,  G.  G.  Methods  of  study  of  traffic  move¬ 
ment  :n  relation  to  traffic  accident  prevention.  Bibl. 
In.  National  Safety  Council.  Proceedings.  1923. 
p.  830-843. 

Unemployment 

Robertson,  D.  H.  The  ebb  and  flow  of  unem¬ 
ployment.  Bouverie  st.,  London,  E.  C.:  Daily  News. 
Ltd.  Bibl.  6d.  (‘'The  new  way”  ser.  no.  6) . 
United  States — Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce 

Schmeckbier-  Laurence  F.,  and  Gustavus  A.  Weber. 
The  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce; 
its  history,  activities,  and  organization.  Johns  Hop¬ 
kins  Press.  12  p.  bibl.  0.  $1. 

United  States — History — Colonial  Period 

Osgood,  Herbert.  The  American  colonies  in  the 
e:ghteenth  century.  2v.  Columbia.  Bibl.  footnotes. 
0.  $5.50  each. 

See  also  Indians 

United  States — History — 1815-1861 

Shaw,  Flton  R.  The  conquest  of  the  southwest. 
Berwyn-  Ill.:  Shaw  Pub.  Co.  4  p.  bib.  D.  $1.50. 
United  States — Patent  Office 

Weber,  Gustavus  A.  The  Patent  Office;  its  his¬ 
tory,  activities  and  organization.  Johns  Hopkins 
Press.  9  p.  bibl.  O.  $1.  (Inst,  for  Govt.  Re¬ 
search;  service  monographs  no.  311. 

United  States — Politics.  See  Political  Parties 
United  States — Senate.  See  under  General,  above 
United  States — Social  Conditions.  See  Southern 
States;  Texas. 

United  States — Social  Life  and  Customs 

Nevins,  Allan.  American  social  history  as  re¬ 
corded  by  British  travellers.  Holt.  p.  bibl.  0. 

$4. 

West  Indies — Government  and  Politics 

W’rong-  Hume.  Government  of  the  West  Indies. 
Oxford.  Bibl.  10s.  6d. 

Women 

Eggleston,  Margaret  W.  Womanhood  in  the  mak¬ 
ing.  Doran.  5  p.  bibl.  D.  $1.50. 

Zoology.  See  Eugenics;  Protozoology- 


LIBRARY  OPPORTUNITIES 

No  charge  is  made  for  the  insertion  of  notices  in  this 
department. 

Answers  should  be  addressed  to  the  respective  adver¬ 
tisers ,  not  to  the  editor  of  the  Ltbrary  Journal. 

Those  announcing  positions  open  will  save  unneces¬ 
sary  correspondence  by  making  a  statement  of  their 
requirements  regarding  the  education,  sex,  approximate 
age,  health,  etc.,  of  candidates  for  these  positions. 

POSITIONS  WANTED 

Library  school  graduate,  with  six  years’  experience, 
desires  position  in  a  New  York  Citv  special  library. 
T.  H.  H.  6. 

Reviser-cataloguer,  graduate  of  Eastern  woman’s  col¬ 
lege,  experienced  in  Library  of  Congress  methods,  de¬ 
sires  position,  preferably  in  college  library.  A.  B.  6. 

College  graduate  with  eight  years’  experience  in 
normal  school  and  university  libraries  wishes  position 
in  small  library  in  Eastern  or  Western  State.  E.  M.  6. 


Librarian,  trained,  college  graduate,  several  years 
experience  in  general  library  work,  desires  position  in 
small  or  medium  sized  library,  preferably  in  a  Southern 
or  Southwestern  state.  Available  in  September.  R.  B. 
6. 

Woman,  college  graduate  with  one  semester  s  Illinois 
Library  School  training,  desires  position  in  Illinois  or 
nearby  state.  Experience,  three  years  as  associate 
librarian  in  State  Normal  Library  and  one  and  one 
half  as  head  of  small  city  library.  R.  X.  6. 

Young  woman,  Columbia  Pli.D.,  experienced  in  edi¬ 
torial  work,  translation  (French,  German,  Russian, 
Spanish)  ;  research  work  in  various  fields,  such  as 
economics,  history,  philosophy,  medicine;  library  and 
secretarial  work,  wants  a  position  in  any  of  these 
fields.  N.  K.  6. 

A  teacher,  having  had  three  years’  work  in  college, 
three  years  of  executive  work  as  principal  of  a  ward 
school,  eight  weeks’  library  training,  besides  four 
months’  experience  as  a  branch  librarian,  desires  posi¬ 
tion  as  general  assistant  or  helper  in  cataloging  or  in 
reference  department.  B.  L.  6. 

Wishing  a  change  after  ten  years  of  successful 
reference  and  executive  work  in  a  public  library  of 
35.000  Y'olumes.  a  young  woman  holding  an  A.  B.  degree 
from  a  Yvell  known  Northern  college,  as  well  as  a 
certificate  from  the  Training  Class  of  the  New  York 
Publig  Librarv.  woud  be  willing  to  consider  any 
locality  which  offered  an  attractive  field.  Has  had 
experience  also  in  a  college  library.  Salary  considera¬ 
tion  not  less  than  $2,000.  G.  M.  6. 

POSITIONS  OFFERED 

Open  to  young  man,  university  graduate,  Canadian 
born  or  British  subject,  position  of  assistant  librarian 
in  one  of  the  larger  Canadian  public  libraries.  Address. 
W.  E.  6. 

The  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  an¬ 
nounces  open  competitive  examinations  for  a  library 
ass;stant  and  a  library  aid. 

The  examinations  will  be  held  thruout  the  country 
on  April  23  and  24,  respectively.  They  are  to  fill 
vacancies  in  the  Departmental  Service,  at  entrance 
salaries  ranging  from  $900  to  $1,400  a  year,  plus  the 
ncrease  of  $20  a  month  granted  by  Congress. 

Applicants  for  library  assistant  must  have  graduated 
from  a  four  years’  high-school  course;  and,  in  addition, 
have  had  two  years’  training  in  a  college  of  recognized 
standing,  and  one  year’s  training  in  a  recognized  library 
school  or  at  least  two  years’  experience  in  a  library 
using  modem  methods. 

Applicants  for  the  position  of  library  aid  must  have 
completed  four  years  of  high-scliool  work,  or  in  lieu 
of  the  last  two  years  of  such  high-school  course,  either 
a  short  course  in  library  economy,  or  one  year’s  expe¬ 
rience  in  library  work  in  a  library  using  modern 
methods. 

Competitors  in  the  l’brary  assistant  examination  will 
be  rated  on  library  economy;  cataloguing,  classification, 
and  bibliography:  modern  languages  (two  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  German.  French,  Italian,  Span:sh.  Portuguese. 
Russian,  Swedish,  Dane-Norwegian)  ;  and  education 
and  experience. 

Competitors  in  the  library  a’d  examination  will  be 
rated  on  general  educational  and  clerical  tests,  practical 
questions  in  elementary  library  economy,  and  educa¬ 
tion,  experience,  and  fitness. 

Full  information  and  application  blanks  max'  he 
obtained  from  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Com  nr  s- 
sion.  Washington,  D.  C.,  or  the  secretary  of  the  board 
of  U.  S.  civil-service  exanrners  at  the  past  office  or 
customhouse  in  any  city. 
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IS  IT  POSSIBLE? 

for  any  manufacturing  concern  to  give  you  a  high  grade  product  at  a 
reasonably  low  price  unless  it  has  scientific  methods  of  production  and 
enjoys  a  large  volume  of  business? 

POSITIVELY  NO! 

We  operate  the  largest  re-binding  plant  in  the  United  States  with  all  up- 
to-date  methods  of  production  known  to  library  binders  and  are  in  posi¬ 
tion  to  give  you  quality  work  at  reasonable  figures. 

Write  us  today  or  send  a  couple  of  samples  to  be  bound  free. 

UNIVERSAL  PUBLISHING  SYNDICATE 

1512-14-16-18-20  N.  13th  St., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

“The  World’s  Greatest  Economic  Bookbindery.” 
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Oxford  Books 


English  Verse  and  Prose 

By  A.  T.  STRONG  and  R.  S.  WALLACE  Net  $4.20 
“This  volume  offers  a  representative  collection  of 
the  best  in  English  Poetry)  and  Prose.  The  book  is 
an  excellent  small  compilation.” — Christian  Science 
Monitor. 


Childhood  in  Verse  and  Prose 

By  SUSAN  MILES  Net  $3.00 

This  anthology  brings  together  those  passages  of 
English  Literature  from  the  fourteenth  century  to 
the  twentieth  century  which  deal  most  happily  with 
children  and  with  childhood. 


The  Poetical  Workg  of  Austin  Dobson 

Net  $1.50 

Being  the  complete  collected  poems  of  Austin  Dob¬ 
son,  containing  a  portrait  of  the  author,  notes,  in¬ 
dex  to  first  lines,  and  Bibliographical  index. 


The  Genius  of  Spain  and  Other  Essays 

By  S.  DE  MADARIAGA  $3.35 

A  study  cast  in  the  form  of  literary  portraits  of 
living  authors,  of  which  the  aim  is  to  exhibit  the 
character  and  genius  of  Spain. 


OXFORD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 

American  Branch 

35  West  32nd  Street  New  York  City 


BUSINESS  LETTER 
PRACTICE 

By  John  B,  Opdycke 

In  our  opinion,  the  first  chapter  of  forty-six 
pages  on  The  Picture  of  the  Business  Letter  is 
worth  the  price  of  admission.  .  .  .  You  will 
find  that  John  B.  Opdycke’s  book  is  especially 
thoro  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  physical 
part  of  a  letter.  .  .  . 

- — John  Howie  Wright  in  Postage 
“The  introductory  symposium  on  business  letter 
writing,  by  four  leading  American  Captains  of 
Commerce,  is  a  classic  in  business  expression. 
The  instruction  given  is  sound  in  psychology  and 
might  well  be  studied  by  writers  of  a  more  lit¬ 
erary  purpose.”— New  York  World. 

582  pp.,  cloth,  gilt,  $2.50  postpaid. 


Second  Edition. 

Economic  Geography 

By  John  McFarlane,  M.A. 

This  work  has  been  adopted  by  New  York 
University,  also  by  the  Universities  of  California, 
Chicago  and  other  leading  educational  institutions. 
640  pp.,  20  maps,  cloth,  gilt,  $3.00. 

ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS 
2  West  45th  St.  New  York 


THREE  BOOKS  WHICH  EVERY 
LIBRARY  SHOULD  HAVE 
MEN  WHO  ARE  MAKING  THE  WEST 

By  B.  C.  Forbes,  Editor  Forbes  Magazine. 

Here  is  a  collection  of  biographical  sketches  of  14  men 
who  have  been  prominent  in  building  the  financial  and 
industrial,  west  of  to-day.  An  excellent  reference  book. 

List  Price  $2.00 


ORGANIZED  BUSINESS  KNOWLEDGE 

By  Joseph  French  Johnson,  President  of  Alexander  Ham¬ 
ilton  Institute  and  Dean  of  the  New.  York  University 
School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance. 

In  this  book  the  author  has  set  down  the  things  the 
business  man,  the  executive,  the  student  should  know 
about  business.  Costs,  interest  rates,  prices,  formation 
of  corporations,  capitalization  and  so  on  are  thoroughly 
discussed.  List  Price  $2.00 

BUSINESS  FUNDAMENTALS 

By  Roger  W.  Babson.  This  book  contains  a  wealth  of 
knowledge  on  the  fundamentals  of  business.  Mr.  Babson 
tells  how.  to  forecast  prices  changes  for  commodities,  how 
to  gauge  the  supply  and  demand  for  raw  materials  and 
for  the  product  to  be'  sold.  How  to  know  when  money 
will  be  tight.  How  to  select  the  best  industries  and 
cities  to  sell.  How  to  cut  costs  of  manufacturing,  dis¬ 
tribution,  labor.  A  reference  hook  for  all  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  any  phase  of  business.  List  Price  $2.00 

B.  C.  FORBES  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
120  Fifth  Avenue  New  York,  N.  Y. 


The  Grocer’s  Primer 

Edited  by 

J.  FRANK  GRIMES 

of  the 

WM.  W.  THOMPSON  COMPANY 
CHICACO 

$4.12  per  copy,  postpaid 


Outlines  the  Grimes  System  of 
Accounting  for  Wholesale  Grocers. 


Mail  orders  to 

O.  J.  MOORE,  Chairman 

INTERNATIONAL  WHOLESALE  GROCERS 
EDUCATIONAL  COMMITTEE 

Sioux  City  Iowa 
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Scribner’s  Library  Department 

Supplies  the 

\ 

BOOKS  OF  ALL  PUBLISHERS 

To  Public,  University,  School  and  Club  Libraries 

AT  LIBERAL  LIBRARY  DISCOUNTS 


Service,  Personal  and  Painstaking,  Our  Specialty 
Orders,  Small  and  Large,  Receive  the  Same  Careful  Attention 


Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  Fifth  Ave.  at  48th  St.,  New  York 


CHI VERS 

NEYV  BOOKS  bound  by  CHI  VERS  in  his  Native  Tanned  Niger 
Leather  are  very  attractive  and  durable.  This  leather  will  not  decay,  and  it 
binds  the  book  in  strong  and  supple  fashion. 

NEW  BOOKS  bound  by  CHIVE RS  in  Holliston  Buckram  and  in  Re¬ 
inforced  Publishers’  Covers  also  give  good  service. 

In  filling  orders  for  New  Books  we  deduct  a  very  liberal  discount  from 
the  published  price  of  each  book. 

We  have  ready  for  distribution  the  list  of  “A  Thousand  of  the  Best 
Novels,”  compiled  by  Newark  Free  Public  Library  for  distribution 
to  librarians. 

If  you  are  not  receiving  regularly  our  lists  of  New  Fiction,  Juvenile 
Books,  and  Reprint  Editions,  please  notify  us. 

We  will  be  glad  to  send  copies  of  our  new  schedule  of  prices  for  Re¬ 
binding  Books  and  Magazines. 

CHIVERS  BOOK  BINDING  COMPANY,  Incorporated 

911-913  ATLANTIC  AVENUE  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 
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The  Essentials  of  the  Fire  Insurance 
Business 

By  Edward  A.  Ketcham  &  Murray  Ketcham-Kirk 

A  COMPLETE  EDUCATION  IN  FIRE  INSURANCE 

This  work  covers  the  whole  field,  home-office, 
departmental,  agency,  in  eleven  chapters : 

Chapter  I. — Primary  Elements  of  Insurance,  Common 
Terms  and  Principles. 

Chapter  II. — Early  History  of  Insurance. 

Chapter  III. — Fire  Insurance  in  the  United  States. 
Chapter  IV. — Federal  Supervision  of  Insurance. 

Chapter  V. — The  Inner  Office  Work  of  an  Insurance 
Company. 

Chapter  VI. — Fire  Insurance  Accounting. 

Chapter  VII. — Supervision  and  Executive  Work. 
Chapter  VIII. — The  Agent  and  His  Work. 

Chapter  IX. — Building  Matetrials  and  Construction. 
Chapter  X. — Hazards  and  Prevention. 

Chapter  XI. — Measurements  of  Fire  Hazards. 

“We  consider  it  the  best  work  yet  written  on 
the  essentials  of  our  business.’’  George  G.  Bulk- 
ley,  Vice-Pres.  Springfield  Fire  and  Marine  In¬ 
surance  Company,  Springfield,  Mass. 

“A  lasting  contribution  to,  insurance  underwrit¬ 
ing  in  America.”  L.  G.  Purmort,  Sec.  Central 
Manufacturers  Ins.  Co.,  Van  Wert,  O. 

400  pages  bound  in  black  or  brown  cloth,  single 
copies,  $4.50. 

Send  your  order  to — 

MURRAY  KETCHAM-KIRK,  Springfield,  S.  D. 


Theatre  Arts 
Monthly 

An  Illustrated  Journal  of  the  Newer  Theatre 

An  authoritative  publication  picturing 
completely  by  text  and  illustration  the 
progress  of  every  phase  of  the  modern 
theatre  from  the  viewpoints  of  the  play¬ 
wright,  actor,  producer,  architect,  scene 
designer  and  audience. 

50  cents  a  copy  $4.00  a  year 

The  Editors 

Edith  J.  R.  Isaacs  Stark  Young 

Kenneth  Macgowan 

Also  publishers  of  the  following  books: 

Pichel  “On  Building  a  Theatre”  . $1.50 

The  Peterborough  Anthology  .  2.00 

A  Project  for  a  Theatrical  Presentation  of  the 
Divine  Comedy  by  Norman-Bel  Geddes  .  5.00 

THEATRE  ARTS,  INC. 

7  East  42nd  St  New  York  City 


Rebinding  with  Art  Buckram 
ECONOMICAL 


is 


because  it  resists  hard  usage 

Send  for  sample  and  TEST  it! 

Interlaken  Book- Cloth 

Hhe  standard  since  1863 

INTERLAKEN  MILLS,  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I.-NEW  YORK  OFFICE,  18  THOMAS  STREET 
AGENTS  IN  ALL  THE  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 
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Easily  Found 
—now! 


new  instant  ref¬ 
erence  service „ 

saves 
time 


Non- Advertising  Scientific 
Handbooks  of  Standards, 
Procedure,  and  Ratings 


College 

Standards 

Ratings 

Entrance 

Fees  and  Resources 
Scope  > 


Educational  Atlas 

3  color  maps  by  states 

Universities  of  the 
World 

The  Departments  of  300, 
in  59  countries 


Comment 

“Long  needed" — Time — New  York  City 
“Usefulness  is  obvious" — Chicago  Post 
“Can  easily  become  invaluable" — Newark 
Free  Library 

“Useful  asa  dictiona  ry  " — LumberWorld  Review 

You  Must  See  This— write  today 


when 
you 
want  to 
KNOW 
about  Col- 
lege  s — a  s  k 
your  Blue  Book 

On  approval,  473  pp. , 
47  3  color  maps,  $6.00 
'less  20%  Library  Discount 


1612  Chicago  Temple,  Chicago 


JUST  OUT 

A  complete,  authentic  and 
illustrated  biographical 
cyclopaedia  of  American 
Women  in  eight  volumes. 


The  underlying  object  of  this  cyclopaedia 
is  the  placing  in  permanent  historical  form 
the  many  contributions  made  by  women 
of  the  present  and  past  generations  to 
this  country’s  greatness,  as  well  as  his¬ 
tories  of  institutions  and  business  organi¬ 
zations  founded  and  maintained  by  them. 


It  is  the  first  comprehensive  work  ever 
published  devoted  exclusively  to  the  ac¬ 
tivities  and  achievements  of  the  women 


of  America  and  gives  to  Libraries  ade¬ 
quate  and  authentic  biographical  material 
which  up  to  now  has  been  materially 
lacking. 


The  Biographical 
Cyclopaedia 


The 

/  Halvord 
Publishing 
Co.,  Inc., 

16 — 5th  Ave. 


American 

Women 


/  New  York  City. 

/ 

/  Please  send  me - • 

/  copies  of  Volume  i 
/'  of  The  Biographical 
Cyclopaedia  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Women  for  which  we 


/  ,  (check  or 

/  enc  ose  (payable  on  delivery 

/  - copies  bound  in  half-leather 

@  $20 

/  — -  copies  bound  in  buckram  @  $15 

/  - copies,  unillustrated  Library 

Edition  @  $5. 

/  Signed . ' . 

Street . 

■'  City .  State . 

Make  checks  payable  to  The  Halvord 
Publishing  Co. 


Twice-a-month 
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$425  will  take  you  on  a 
30-day  Tour  to  Europe 

To  ancient  cities,  famous  museums  and  places 
where  history  was  made.  30  days  of  delight¬ 
ful  travel  under  experienced  and  competent 
guidance.  This  sum  includes  traveling,  living 
and  sightseeing  expenses. 

On  a  Gates  Tour  you  have  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  private  tour  combined  with  the 
benefits  of  over  30  years  of  travel  experience. 
Let  us  send  you  our  booklet  fclB-2.  Other  Gates 
Tours  from  $425  to  $1100  ranging  from  30  to 
80  days  are  described  in  our  booklet.  Sailings 
from  May  to  September. 

GATES  TOURS— Founded  1892 

World  Travel  at  Moderate  Cost” 

225  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
London  Paris  Rome 


LIBRARIANS  WANTED 

For  city  schools,  colleges  and  universities  all 
over  the  country  and  some  abroad.  Must  have 
some  college  work.  Free  enrollment,  Profes¬ 
sional  service. 

♦ 

THE  WESTERN  REFERENCE  AND 
BOND  ASSOCIATION 
421  Gates  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


RETIRED  BUSINESS  MAN 

of  wide  culture  and  with  literary  tastes, 
now  abroad,  desires  upon  his  return 
some  work  in  or  near  Philadelphia,  to 
occupy  his  time,  engage  his  interest  and 
return  moderate  compensation.  About 
60  years  of  age  and  active.  Would  be 
glad  to  consider  position  as  librarian  or 
any  special  work  on  reviews,  manuscript 
reading,  etc.  Please  reply  to  LEWIS  N. 
LUKENS,  132.  S.  4th  St.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


“ wish  all  your  subscription  troubles  on  us” 

“FAXON  SERVICE” 

IN  MAGAZINE  SUBSCRIPTIONS 

7  he  only  agency  supplying  back  numbers. 

THE  F.  W.  FAXON  CO.  BOSTON,  1 


LIBRARIANS ! 

If  looking  for  positions  enroll  with  us 

and  your  application  will  receive  prompt  attention.  GOOD 
POSITIONS  in  all  branches  of  Library  work.  If  you 
need  ASSISTANTS  save  time  and  labor  by  writing  for  our 
free  aid.  * 

AMERICAN  LIBRARIANS’  AGENCY 
Windsor,  Connecticut 


PROMPT  LIBRARY  SERVICE 

Save  time  and  expense  by  ordering  your  books  of  us.  You  can  secure  all  books, 
RESEWED  or  not,  from  one  reliable  House — those  that  need  it,  resewed;  others, 

in  publishers’  bindings. 

WE  SUPPLY  ALL  BOOKS  OF  ALL  PUBLISHERS 

CATALOGS  FREE  UPON  REQUEST.  Our  new  Fiction  and  Non-Fiction  Catalogs 
now  ready,  give  a  summary  of  the  best  new  books  for  Winter  and  Spring,  1924. 

LIBRARY  BOOK  HOUSE,  17  Besse  Place,  Springfield,  Mass. 
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FOR  LIBRARIES 

—  ?nade  to  wear.  All  band 
work  ;  no  machine  sewing ;  in 
buckram  or  three-quarter  cloth 
at  remarkably  low  prices.  All 
work  done  in  our  apprentice 
school  under  the  direction  of 

Mr.  Alfred  De  Sauty 
The  finest  extra  work  both  in 
gold  tooling  and  inlay  work; 
carved  and  modeled  leather. 

Bonnellep  &  i£>ons;  Co. 

731  PLYMOUTH  COURT,  CHICAGO 


I 

I 


I 


ENGLISH  BOOKS 

ON  EVERY  CONCEIVABLE  SUBJECT 

Foyles  holds  an  enormous  stock  of  Books — 
secondhand,  new  and  as-new— published  in  Great 
Britain,  including  out-of-print  books,  rare  books, 
first  editions  and  sets  of  authors. 

Library  Desiderata  a  specialty. 

Good  Discounts  allowed  to  Libraries. 

Twenty-one  Departmental  Catalogues  are  issued. 
Any  Catalogue  will  be  sent  gratis  and  post  free 
in  response  to  a  request  mentioning  requirements 
or  interests. 

BOOKS  SENT  ON  APPROVAL 

Foyles  will  be  happy  to  include  your  Library  on 
their  mailing  list. 

They  will,  if  desired,  send  a  Monthly  List  of  the 
Latest  British  Publications. 

They  will  be  pleased  to  receive  lists  of  books 
for  which  you  are  searching. 

Search  made  for  out-of-print  books  free  of 
charge. 

W.  &  G.  FOYLE,  Ltd. 

LIBRARY  SPECIALISTS 
121-125,  Charing  Cross  Road,  London,  Eng. 

Cables:  Foylibra,  Westcent,  London 
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Twice-a-month 


Check  Your  List  for  These  Useful 
PRENTICE-HALL  BOOKS  on  BUSINESS 


□  PRINCIPLES  OF  BUSINESS 

by  Dr.  C.  W.  Gerstenberg  of  New  York 
University. 

Covers  every  department  and  function  of 
business  in  a  single  compact  volume. 

821  pp.,  5x7*4  inches,  flexible  binding,  $5.00 

□  FINANCIAL  ORGANIZATION  AND 

MANAGEMENT 

by  the  author  of  “Principles  of  Business.” 
Presents  the  entire  subject  of  the  financial 
organization  and  financial  management  of 
a  business,  from  its  promotion  to  reor¬ 
ganization. 

(Now  in  Pr.ess ) . $5.00 

□  MARKETING  METHODS  AND 

POLICIES 

by  Dr.  P.  D.  Converse  of  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh. 

Surveys  the  entire  field  of  marketing, 
wholesale  and  retail  channels  of  distribu¬ 
tion,  etc. 

65°  PP-j  5 x7p2  inches,  flexible  binding,  $4.00 

□  EXPORTING  TO  THE  WORLD 

by  A.  A.  Preciado,  Formerly  Director  of 
the  U.  S.  Committee  on  Public  Information 
in  the  Republic  of  Chile. 

A  manual  of  practical  export  information, 
fully  explaining  the  technique  and  pro¬ 
cedure  of  the  export  trade. 

430  pp.,  6x9  inches,  flexible  binding.  .$5.00 

□  INVESTMENTS 

by  David  F.  Jordan  of  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Covers  the  entire  field  of  investments  in  a 
clear,  non-technical  manner.  Recognized  as 
the  leading  book  on  the  subject. 

424  pp.,  5x7^4  inches,  flexible  binding,  $4.00 

□  INSURANCE 

by  Robert  Riegel  and  A.  J.  Loman  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Accident,  health,  life,  fire,  automobile,  ma¬ 
rine,  title,  credit,  liability  and  compensation 
insurance  are  all  treated  in  this  complete 
book. 

450  pp.,  6x9  inches,  flexible  binding.  .$6.00 

□  REAL  ESTATE— PRINCIPLES  AND 

PRACTICE 

by  P.  A.  Benson  and  N.  L.  North,  Jr. 
This  is  the  book  OFFICIALLY  EN¬ 
DORSED  by  the  National  Association  of 
Real  Estate  Boards.  Includes  practically 
every  form  used  in  realty  work. 

300  pp.,  6x9  inches,  flexible  binding.  .$5.00 


□  BUSINESS  FORECASTING 

by  the  author  of  “Investments.” 

Explains  the  entire  basis  of  forecasting 
and  shows  by  actual  examples  how  it  is 
applied. 

500  pp.,  6x9  inches,  flexible  binding,  $5.00 

□  CHARTS  AND  GRAPHS 

by  Karl  G.  Karsten,  prominent  Consult¬ 
ing  Statistician.  Describes  and  illustrates 
every  type  of  chart  and  diagram.  Contains 
498  illustrations. 

724  pp.,  6x9  inches,  flexible  binding.  .$6.00 

□  CREDITS  AND  COLLECTIONS 

by  R.  P.  Ettinger  of  New  York  University 
and  D.  E.  Golieb,  Treasurer  of  the  Ein- 
stein-Wolff  Co. 

The  standard  book  on  the  subject.  Adopted 
by  the  National  Association  of  Credit  Men. 
400  pp.,  5x754  inches,  flexible  binding,  $4.00 

□  DEVELOPING  SALES 

PERSONALITY 

by  Elmer  E.  Ferris  of  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Analyzes  the  basic  elements  of  Sales  Per¬ 
sonality  and  provides  practical  programs 
for  developing  them. 

no  pp.,  5x754  inches,  flexible  binding,  $1.50 

□  PERSONAL  POWER  IN  BUSINESS 

by  the  author  of  “Principles  of  Business.” 
Explains  the  philosophy  of  successful  busi¬ 
ness  thinking  and  emphasizes  the  necessity 
of  preparing  for  achievement  mentally  as 
well  as  physically. 

102  pp.,  5x714  inches,  flexible  binding,  $1.50 

□  MATERIALS  OF  BANKING 

by  J.  D.  Magee  of  New  York  University. 
A  complete  library  on  banking  in  one  vol¬ 
ume.  Presents  the  best  thought  on  all 
departments  of  banking  and  treats  each 
one  thoroughly. 

750  pp.,  6x9  inches,  flexible  binding.  .$5.00 

□  PURCHASING 

by  J.  C.  Dinsmore,  Purchasing  Agent  of 
the  University  of  Chicago. 

An  up-to-date  book  dealing  with  the.  pur¬ 
chasing  departments  of  business  organiza¬ 
tions  from  small  concerns  to  large  public 
utilities. 

295  P P . >  6x9  inches,  flexible  binding . .  $4.00 

□  CONSOLIDATED  STATEMENTS 

by  H.  A.  Finney,  C.  P.  A.,  of  Northwest¬ 
ern  University. 

Provides  the  accountant,  lawyer  or  business 
man  with  a  working  knowledge  of  con¬ 
solidated  working  papers. 

229  pp.,  6x9  inches ,  flexible  binding.  .$4.00 


- - WRITE  FOR  COMPLETE  LIST - 

PRENTICE-HALL,  Inc.,  70  Fifth  Ave.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


